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NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-patd, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars 
ears these pit lures have appeared 


in this paper, and their excellence has been universally com- 


During the past four 5 


mented upon We have received numerous orders for elec- 


frotypes of the same, and publish the subjotned list for the 


a selection 


purpose of facilitating 


A new name will be added every week: 
Joseffy, 
’. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert 
Hubert de B lanck, 
Dr, Louis Maas, 
axton, ” ax Bruch, 
Grange ° G attschalk, 
iy Dave nport, ae de Ko ntski, 
he 5. b. Mills, 
EF. M. Bowman, 
May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 
en Montejo, W. H. Sherwood, 
Lilian Olcott, Stagno, 
Louise Gage Courtney, John McCullough, 
Salvini, 
John IT, Raymond, 
Lester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 
Rossi, 
Stuart Robson, 
James Lewis, 
Edwin Booth, 
Max Treuman, 
C. A. Cappa. 


lara Morris, 
y Anderson, 


re ‘l homas, 


Ct oe in}, 
s in Sternberg, 


Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 


Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente, 





\ tiets 
artist 


k. ABBEY informs us that he has not yet engaged 

M an in conjunction with Joachim. In all prob- 

no solo pianist will be connected with the company. 

Mr. Abbey also states that Rubinstein is fully occupied in 

pe for the whole of next year, and cannot accept any 
wements for this side of the Atlantic in consequence, 


HE London Figare appears to think that there never 
i} was a better time than the present for some one to 
first-rate symphony concerts in London 
proper, under a competent conductor, which the /zgaro be- 
prove remunerative. Of course the Crystal 
ure to be considered as out of London, and 
casual occurrences, the 


Start a series ol 


‘ves would 

Palace concerts : 
Herr Richter's concerts are only 
aro no doubt utters the truth. 


more and more of a necessity. If 
sicians were only more clannish, and would work together 
single-heartedness in order to accomplish certain aims, 
rs might be somewhat different from what they now are. 


lis becoming 


A MUSICAL library should be an institution of the city, 
ind 


gi 


elf-glorification may be an excellent thing in its way for 








purely individual benefit, but there is something musicians 
owe to the art and its advancement. It is desirable that 
musicians should make money, and plenty of it, for the 
laborer is worthy of his hire; but it is also desirable that 
certain matters in common should be attempted, and one of 
these should be the founding of “ The Musicians’ Library of 
New York,” to contain for reference and use full scores, 
musical books on every subject, and minor works. 


T is always more or less amusing to read the criticisms of 
musical compositions published in the daily press 
throughout the country. The musician finds out many 
things about standard works which he never knew before, 
and he wonders at his own stupidity as much as at the clever- 
ness of the average musical critic. A Boston paper speaking 
of Schumann’s symphony in E flat, says of the scherzo: 
“There is some charming counterpoint in it, and when, as 
here, this style of writing seems inspired, and is not simply 
the result of calculation, one is strikingly reminded of the 
only justification for its use except by students.” Truly an 
authoritative statement. As no counterpoint can be written 
without calculation, Schumann’s not excepted, the absurdity 
of writing in the above vein is apparent. And then the fact 
that counterpoint is relegated to students only ! 


WO London papers—the Figaro and Musical Standard 
T —uttered the truth when they said that the real artist 
is known by his combined power of “ working and waiting.” 
In this way is exemplified the Scriptural text, “Cast bread 
upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after many days.’” No 
doubt every talented individual does not come to the front, 
nor always occupies the position he is well fitted for; for as 
the Figaro rightly says: “Influence and push sometimes 
(often, we say) enable people to rise to positions which are 
beyond the reach of genius and modesty.” It is, however, 
safe to assert that oftener than not real genius eventually 
asserts itself and shines resplendent at last. But the melan- 
choly aspect of the case inheres in the fact that so many 
valuable years of a man’s life should have to pass before his 
creations are allowed to speak for him and themselves. 


HE musical critic of the London Dazly Times, in com- 
menting upon the first perforrrance last month of 

Sir George Macfarren’s new oratorio, “ King David,” by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, takes occasion to remark that the 
composer has not been vouchsafed dramatic force, and that 
he treats the orchestra in a monotonous and profoundly un- 
interesting manner. After the utterances ol Sir George 
concerning Wagner's orchestration, it is not to be wondered 
at that admirers of the great German composer should 
attempt to mercilessly flay his aged would-be detractor. 
No doubt Macfarren is a dry, learned writer, and his fault 
consists not so much in a lack of appreciation of modern 
music, especially that of Wagner, as in the absurd manner 
in which he has attempted to belittle what is the admiration 
of all kinds of musicians—Wagner’s masterly orchestration. 
Sir George's only excuse is in his age; he is a musical fossil. 


AST Thursday's Hera/d contained the following sen- 
i tence in its criticism of the performance of “ Don 
Giovanni” of the preceding evening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House: “ Signor Stagno did his best to make something of 
a part in which he probably felt he had not a living chance.” 
Now, this is particularly hard on the Hera/a’s favorite tenor, 
Signor Campanini, for it was he and not Stagno who sang 
on the night in question. The Hera/d, since the opening of 
the opera season, has been the laughing-stock of ictelligent 
readers, because of the peculiar and extravagant opinions 
that it has admitted into its columns concerning the singing 
of a tenor whose voice is now utterly worn out. So far 
has true opinion been sacrificed that however badly Signor 
Campanani sang, or however deserving of praise the per- 
formance of Signor Stagno was, the former artist was as cer- 
tain to receive a flattering notice in the next morning's Herald 
as the latter was ceratin to be excoriated. Now, how- 
ever, the tables have been turned, and Signor Stagno’s in- 
disposition has served him in good stead, for it has been the 
cause of the Hera/a's exposing itself completely. It must 
also be mortifying to Signor Campanini to have his private 
understanding with the Hera/d so openly displayed, and this 
by one of the interested parties. 

In an article on Professor Ella, the English musician, 
London 7ruth says: ‘‘ Apropos of kissing, I remember on one 
occasion a strange being arriving suddenly in Ella’s room, falling 
into his arms and kissing him on both cheeks. He was a man 
with a thick head of hair. A young lady, aged seventeen, a rela- 
tive of Ella, was present, and seemed much surprised at the pro- 
ceeding. Afterward she said to Ella, “Who was that dreadfully 
odd man who kissed you?’ ‘ Why,’ he remarked, ‘that was the 
great Rubinstein ; he has just returned from America with £8,000 
in his pocket.’ ‘Oh,’ said the girl simply, ‘I wish he had kissed 
me too.’” 








THE RACONTEUR. 


HE golden youths of the day who nightly inflict 
their perfumed persons and amusing manners on the audi- 
ences of New York theatres are idolaters. 

Their admiration of a charming singer who is making her way 
to fame and fortune, as she fondly hopes, does not stop short at 
hearty applause for a four de force or delightful interpretation of 
a role, but manifests itself in extravagant demonstrations in 
which expensive floral tributes and presents form a prominent 
part. 

Incense is also burned on the altar of their divinity in the in- 
sidious shape of personal flattery whenever opportunities are 
offered for forming an acquaintance, until the object of all this 
adoration imagines she is the coming artist who will set the world 
by the ears, and cause the critics to revise their opinions of the 
dazzling stars of the operatic firmament. 

How the callow dudes turned the fair head of Lillian Russell, 
who had more promise than any other young singer in comic opera 
that has ever been heard in this country, until she came to think that 
study, contracts, and the good opinions of well-wishing friends 
were equally worthless, and attached her fortunes to a poor devil 
of a second-rate musician, who is now perversely doing every- 
thing in the calendar to ruin her growing reputation. 

The intoxication of flattery to which she was subjected by the 
giddy youths with more shekels in their pockets than gray matter 
in their brains, did its subtle work too soon, and throwing up a 
brilliant artistic future in New York she fled to the shifting for- 
tunes of a gay and demoralizing London season. 

The florist’s art was taxed to its utmost to provide the jeunesse 
dorée with novel devices with which to testify their ‘‘intense ” 
devotion to the loveliest Padience that trod the boards, and dinners 
at Delmonico’s after the opera, coupés on call, diamonds to be 
had for the asking, a luxuriously furnished flat with a pretty 
French maid to learn and meet her slightest wish, were some of 
the allurements to which the Russell was subjected on every 
hand. 

The entrancing maidens that here and there appear in comic 
opera have their coterie of admirers, of course, but it is when 
only one young singer is singled out for the devotion of the town 
that this idolatry becomes dangerous. 

Into this pitfall seems likely to fall the winsome young girl at 
the Bijou, enlarging her circle of worshipers nightly in the role of 
Cupid in ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice.” 

Her fresh and pleasing voice is boasted of by the unsalted 
dudes that buy up the orchestra chairs as phenomenal, and her 
beauty is characterized by them, both in sober and exalted mo- 
ments, as beyond compare, 

The floral racket is worked for all it is worth ; her acquaintance 
is eagerly sought though rarely made, and there is apparently an 
effort on foot to make her the conspicuous idol of certain scorbu- 
tic youths, who find more nutriment in the silver head of a cane 
than in a square meal, and whose trousers are so tight that they 
cannot pick up a pin except with the most alarming consequences. 

The Raconteur is reluctant to question any man’s motives, and 
so he must believe that the ‘‘ Ida Mulle boom” is started simply 
in the interest of high art, and that the idolators are afraid the 
press and public will not appreciate Cupid unless they make a 
spectacle of themselves nightly over her pretty face, her rounded 
contour and her well-turned limbs. 








.At Sommiéres (Gard) was recently represented a new 
comic opera entitled ‘‘ Among the Turks,” music by Onorato 
Bellevier, chapelmaster of the Basilica of Nimes. It achieved a 
great success, according to the local papers. The argument, 
taken from ‘‘ Tartarin de Tarascon,” by Daudet, is quite origi- 
Bellevier has, upon a simple and pleasing theme, written 
The musical style is new and 


nal. 
some learned and spirited music. 
the orchestration is picturesque. 


o +o -— 


....The Edinburgh Choral Union announces its tenth 
series of concerts, to be given in the Music Hall of that city on 
the following dates: December 10, 11, 17, 26, January 2, 9, 14, 
16, 21, 28, and February 4; eleven in-all, of which the subscrip- 
tion will only include ten; the concert on Wednesday, January 2, 
1884, being given as a special and extra concert. Three choral 
works will be performed, Haydn's oratorio of ‘‘ The Seasons ” on 
Tuesday, December 11, 1883, and Handel’s ‘‘ Ode to St. Cecilia,” 
with A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Jason,” on Wednesday, January 16, 
1884. 
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Ponchielli’s ‘La Gioconda.” 
ONCHIELLI'S “La Gioconda” must be judged 


as a grand opera of the modern Italian school, for it is the 
most recent production of the composer, and a work that has been 
before the public but three or four years. Compared with Boito’s 
‘* Mefistofele” and Verdi's ‘‘ Aida,” the two representative works 
of modern stamp by Italian composers, ‘‘ La Gioconda” must be 
said to shine with but a dim lustre. It rarely rises above the 
level of Suppé’s works, and certainly lacks their spontaneity. 
But we intend to give a brief summary of the work here, and thus 
forego further introductory remarks. 


The action of 
in the seventeenth century. 
three minor roles comprised in 
besides monks, senators, 


‘‘La Gioconda” takes place in Venice 
There are six important roles 
the dramatis per- 
sailors, shipwrights, ladies, 
La Gioconda is a ballad 

Alvise Badoero is one 
Laura is his 


and 
SONG, 
gentlemen, populace, maskers, &c. 

singer, and La Ciéca her blind mother. 
of the heads of the State Inquisition, and 
wife. Enzo Grimaldo is a Genoese noble, while Barnaba is a spy 
of the Inquisition. Zuane is a boatman, and Isépo a public 


letter-writer. A Pilot sings bass. 


The opera opens with a comparatively weak prelude, which sets 
forth two or three of the chief motives of the opera, among them 
the characteristic passage which always accompanies Barnaba’s 
appearance, and the melody which La Ciéca sings when she gives 
Laura her rosary when he saves her from Barnaba’s evil mach- 
inations. ‘The first 
and shows us the grand court of the Ducal Palace at Venice, 


act bears the motto ‘‘ The lion’s mouth,” 


decorated for festivities. At back the giant's staircase and the 
Portico della Carta, with door leading to the interior of the church 
of Saint Mark. 
On a wall of the court-yard is seen one of the historical 


On the left is the writing-table of a public letter- 
writer, 
lion’s mouths, with the following inscription cut in black letters 
into the wall: ‘‘ Denontie secrete per via d'inquisitione contra 
cada una persona con |'imponita secreteza et benefitii givato alle 
legi.” It is a splendid afternoon in spring. ‘The stage is filled 
with holiday folks, monks, shipwrights, sailors, masquers, Xc., 
and amid the busy crowd some Dalmatians and Moors. Barnaba, 
leaning his back against a column, is watching the people. He 
has a small guitar slung round his neck. The opening chorus, in 
B flat (six-eight time), is of a thoroughly Italian character, and 
might become popular as a galop. The burden of its ditty is 
‘feasting, sporting, and general jollification.” Barnaba tells the 
multitude that the ‘‘ Regatta” is about to commence, when all 
rush off. Barnaba, left alone, ponders on his schemes for ruining 
his fellow-citizens generally, but admits that his chief aim is to 
secure Gioconda. His motive naturally appears here. This mo- 
tive consists of a triplet of eighth-notes, the first eighth being 
made up a sixteenth, a thirty-second rest, followed by a thirty- 
second note. It is awkward enough to represent the character. 
Gioconda and La Ciéca enter on the right, the latter having a shabby 
veil over her eyes. Gioconda leads her mother by the hand slowly to- 
ward the church, while Barnaba, on perceiving Gioconda, with- 


La Ciéca speaks of 


draws behind the column her daughter's 
affection, and tells how she prays to heaven for her while she is 
singing her street ditties. The music here is too light for the 
earnestness of the words. It might well express the cloudless- 
ness of a maiden’s first joyful love. Barnaba (aside and with his 
own peculiar motive) gloats over Gioconda’s beauty, and confesses 
his desire to take her in the diabolical net he has spread out for 
her. The music of this trio is quite pleasing, but for the motive 
of Barnaba, however, it would be little removed from the hack- 
neyed. Nine-eighth time is not generally handled by composers 


with dignity : it is of the gay triplet order. Following this trio 
is a recitative, in which Gioconda says she will seek for her lover, 
Enzo, and return with him, while her mother (La Ciéca) rests her- 
self near the sacred shrine. La Ciéca then takes from her pocket 
arosary. Just as Gioconda is about to depart, Barnaba rushes out 
of his hiding-place and stops her, when Gioconda tells him plainly 
to go to the devil with his guitar. Barnaba does not oblige her 
by doing this, but declares that he adores her and tries to retain 
her, but Gioconda shrieks and rushes off. La Ciéca, hearing the 
shriek, is troubled for her daughter's safety. While La Ciéca 
prays over her rosary, Barnaba meditates upon making her his 
ally, or rather tool, in his endeavor to obtain possession of Gio- 
conda. Suddenly the chorus is heard proclaiming honors to the 
victor of the regatta, who is borne on in triumph by the people, 
as he holds aloft a green flag (the banner of victory). The chorus 
following this is very pretty, and will undoubtedly please a mis- 
cellaneous audience, although the chief accompanying figure is 
almost an exact copy of a popular theme from ‘‘ Fatinitza.” The 
victor is now carried to the Giant’s Staircase. Zuane has stood 
aside during this chorus, and has been watched by Barnaba, who, 


se 


at its conclusion says to himself that Zuane is the man he is 
seeking. Barnaba, thereupon, addresses Zuane, and makes him 
believe that he failed becoming the victor in the regatta because 
of the spells of a sorceress, whom, Barnaba says, is no other than 
La Ciéca. 

The chorus continues to sing of the delights of the play, &c., 
while La Ciéca continues to pray. Isépo comes to listen to what 
Barnaba says to Zuane, and is horrified thereat. On page 51 
(vocal score) begins a regularly developed concerted piece, Barnaba 
first singing ‘‘ Her Den is a Cabin hard by,” to the interested 
listenrrs, Zuane and Isépo. _Little by little the crowd joins Bar- 
naba and his two companions, who continue to repeat ‘* La Ciéca 
can see us.” Of course, a first-class riot is soon progressing, 
when La Ciéca is seized and dragged into the middle of the stage, 
crying for mercy and help. The music here is musicianly and 








dramatic, and although not particularly original must be quite 
effective. 

When the tumult has reached its height, Enzo suddenly enters 
with Gioconda, who naturally rushes toward her mother. Enzo is 
dressed as a Dalmatian sailor. He breaks through the crowd and 
calls them ‘‘ base assassins,” and says they disgrace ‘‘ yon winged 
lions,” by attempting to injure a poor old blind woman. The 
crowd is not, however, disposed to yield to reason, but cries out 
that ‘‘ heaven wills the sorceress shall suffer.” At page 69, the 
music is of an imitative character, and is on the whole dramatic 
and well suited to the situation. Just at the height of the confu- 
sion Laura is seen descending the staircase, her train borne by 
two pages, and her face hidden by a black velvet mask. Allvise 
is with her. He haughtily shouts out ‘‘ Rebellion!” Alvise asks 
Barnaba whether La Ciéca has been guilty of anything, and he 
answers of witchcraft, when Gioconda turns upon him and says, 
‘*thou liest.” She then entreats Alvise to have meicy upon her 
mother, in an agitated movement, which is sufficiently effective. 
Enzo returns, followed by Dalmatian sailors, to save La Ciéca 
Laura recognizes Enzo and Enzo Laura, while Barnaba watches 
both, likea cata mouse. Alvise finally pardons La Ciéca, and 
Barnaba feels himself ill at ease at having been foiled. La Ciéca 
then sings an aria in E flat (common time), in which she thanks 
Laura for her protection and gives her the rosary. This 
number (page 84) is likely to become popular, because it is 
written in the ballad style, and is altogether melodious. At 
the words (page 85), ‘‘This rosary I offer,” occurs one of 
the chief motives of the opera, referred to before. Laura 
takes the rosary, and would kneel La Ciéca's 
blessing, but is prevented by Alvise, who offers Gioconda some 
gold pieces. Laura and Enzo seem confounded at meeting each 
other. All make for the church, but Enzo remains at the entrance 
musing, while Barnaba watches him ; they are the only persons 
left. Here follows a duet between them in which the orchestral 
accompaniment should be very effective. Barnaba addresses 
Enzo as Prince of Santafior. Enzo (aside) says he is discovered. 
Barnaba says that Enzo is in love with Laura, Alvise’s wife. 
Enzo denies he is a prince, and asserts he has pledged his faith to 
Gioconda; but Barnaba insists that Enzo loves Laura as his mis- 
tress, and Gioconda as a sister. Barnabas further states that he 
will have Laura visit Enzo’s vessel that very night, which natur- 
ally forces from Enzo a wild cry of delight. The melody on 
page 99, ‘‘Ah! with what joy my soul is filled,” for Enzo, 


to receive 


is written in the old Italian style, and consequently 
sounds weak, if tuneful. Enzo is told by Barnaba that 
he hates him, and shows him the silver letters on his 


vest, which proclaim him to be ‘‘ Demon-in-Chief of the Coun- 
cil of Ten.” Barnaba will aid Enzo to see Laura on pur- 
pose to prove to Gioconda that Enzo does not love her. Barnaba, 
left alone, plots again, and calling Isépo bids him write a letter in 
which he tells Alvise (anonymously) of the intended meeting, on 
board ship, of Laura and Enzo. This letter Barnaba’s throws 
into the lion’s mouth. Hereabouts is some fine dramatic music. 
While Isépo wrote this letter, Gioconda and La Ciéca appeared in 
the door of the church, but the former, on perceiving Barnaba, 
led her mother quickly back into the sacred edifice, without Bar- 
naba having seenthem. Immediately after Barnaba has thrown 
the aforesaid letter into the lion’s mouth, masquers enter followed 
by people dancing and singing. Here the finale of Act I, com- 
mences, and serves to introduce the dance called ‘‘ Furlana,” a 
kind of ‘‘tarantelle.” Ponchielli has written a bright number, 
but without special merit. After the ‘‘ Furlana,” is concluded 
a chorus sung in church is heard, beginning ‘* Angele Dei,” and 
which is exceedingly well written. While this chorus is in pro- 
gress, Gioconda and La Ciéca pass through the kneeling crowd. 
The former has evidently become acquainted with Enzo’s doings, 
for she sings about being forsaken and betrayed, and here (page 
121) occurs a melody to the words ‘Ah! heart, gone is thy 
gladness,” which subsequently plays an important part in the 
opera. The chorus continues the prayer all the time, even when 
later on La Ciéca sings the same melody which she sang when 
speaking of her daughter's affectionate goodness. This chorus 
and duet brings the first act to quite an impressive close, although 
the attentive hearer will have to admit that he has heard but little 
music that is original and nothing that can be called lofty in idea 
and conception, although much that borders on the common- 
place. 

The second act, ‘‘ The Rosary,” opens with a chorus of sailors. 
It is night and a brigantine is in view, with its name, Hecate, 
painted on the prow. Lanterns are on the deck. Each sailor has 
a speaking-trumpet. The opening phrases have a certain flavor 
of novelty about them, but the interest excited falls off during the 
chorus following. Barnaba appears behind and afterward Isépo. 
The former lulls the sailors’ suspicions at his approach and 
sends Isépo to place scouts about the bushes until the moment for 
action arrives. Left alone, Barnaba sings a barcarolle, which 
can be made effective by a good singer, for the accompaniment is 
characteristic enough, aside from the introduction of Barnaba’s 
motive, in a slightly varied manner. The sailors join in chorus 
with Barnaba, the burden of whose song is naturally vicious and 
connected with the destruction of his victim, Enzo. After the 
barcarolla is ended, Barnaba makes his exit as Enzo enters from 
below-decks with a lantern in his hand. He advances gaily and 
addresses some encouraging words to his crew. He gives the va- 
rious sailors directions, who execute his orders, while others re- 
peat the opening chorus of the act. This concluded, Enzo bids 
them all go below, while he watches alone on deck. Alone, he 
sings about the coming of hisangel, Laura. Thisaria, beginning 
on page 152, with the words, ‘‘ Heaven ! and ocean !” is likely to 
be one of the chief show-pieces forthe tenor. It is in E flat, and 





offers opportunities for an artist to produce a marked impression 
upon the audience. The melody is likely to become popular. while 
the accompaniment is chaste and effective, until the pi messo is 
reached (page 156). when a return tothe old guitar figure reveals 
again the commonplace and the lack of judgment on the com- 
poser's part. Lauranow approaches ina boat, Barnaba watching 
it from behind. 

As the enraptured lovers meet Barnaba steals away, uttering a 
sarcastic wish for their happiness. Laura says to Enzo she fears 
Barnaba, but he says that they are saved and brought together by 
him. Here follows the usual love duet, which cannot be said to 
betray a master hand ; in fact, it is somewhat disappointing. On 
page 168, ‘‘Down yonder, amid the dim far-off mists,” we at 
once perceive that Ponchielli has decided to keep to the old-fash- 
ioned passage-work which has served most Italian composers for 
half a century and more. There is nothing to interest the musi- 
cian here, however pleased the ordinary opera-goer may be with 
the flat sweetness of the musical ideas. Following the duet is a 
‘*romance,” in A minor, for Laura who is left alone on deck by 
Enzo. This romance contains a beautiful passage in the relative 
major. 
my fervent prayer.” 
things in the entire opera, and will certainly become a favor- 
ite number with singers. Laura sings this piece at the foot 
of the altar, which is represented in the opening scene of the 
the Virgin Gioconda 


Page 176, the words being, ‘‘ Send down in answer to 
It is, in fact, one of the most beautiful 


act. During her fervent address to 
(masked) approaches her unperceived. Following the romance 
is a duet for Laura and Gioconda. Of course, the two rivals do 
not speak to each other like turtle-doves; but when Gioconda 
tells Laura she adores the man Laura loves, the latter (being al- 
ready married) naturally feels very sick. But when Gioconda 
calls Laura a ‘* blasphemer,” Laura has enough spirit left to re- 
This duet can certainly be made to 
It is melodious yet 


tort that her rival is a ‘‘liar.” 
bring down the house by two gifted singers. 
dramatic and written in a thoroughly Italian vein, with an ac- 
companiment that cannot detract from the singers’ parts. It is 
an accompaniment that pleases the general public and artists 
rather than musicians. Gioconda, at the close of the duet, seizes 
Laura’s arm and says that she holds her within her (Gioconda’s) 
grasp, and that soon a poniard shall make a near acquaintance with 
her (Laura’s) blood. But Gioconda does not strike, but, pointing to 
an approaching boat. declares Laura shall be visited by a punish- 
ment more fatal, for the boat carries Alvise, her husband. Of 
course, Laura collapses at once on hearing this unexpected news, 
and, like most women, loses her bravery when it is most needed 
and godlike. Gioconda is rapturous, while Laura lifts up the 
rosary and begins to pray aloud to the Virgin, which is 
about as useless a thing as she could do under the circumstances. 
Gioconda recognizing the rosary, takes off her mask hurriedly and 
places it over Laura’s face, and calls her boat with two sailors, 
when she hurries Laura into it, exclaiming: ‘‘ I am Gioconda!” 
The boat disappears behind the vessel, at the same time as Bar- 
naba comes on the stage looking on all sides. He makes signs to 
Alvise, who is seen in his boat at the back of the stage, to give 
pursuit, as the game has flown. He then makes his exit, and 
Gioconda enters, uttering: ‘‘ I’ve saved her. Alas, dear mother, 
how much dost thou cost me!”” Enzo, from below deck, is now 
heard calling for Laura, when Gioconda confronts him haughtily, 
and sternly remarks, ‘‘ Laura has vanishied!” This naturally 
upsets Enzo, as Laura has been previously broken up, and he can 
hardly believe his eyes when he sees Gioconda in place of his be- 
loved but vanished Laura. 
pened, and Gioconda, equal to the occasion, lies openly, and tells 
him Laura has gone and loves him no more. (What fools love 
The duet between 
Enzo and Gioconda is dramatic, although here the music does not 


Enzo wishes to know what has hap- 


does make of mortals, says the philosopher.) 


exhibit real power or much originality. Gioconda tells Enzo that 
he has been betrayed by a vile wretch—Barnaba—and that he will 
be wise in seeking his own safety ; but Enzo is no coward and re- 
fuses to take her warning. Sailors enter hurriedly and urge each 
other to fly, as no hope is left. Enzo sets fire to the ship, and is 
about to plunge into the sea, when the burning vessel sinks, and 
with it the curtain descends on Act II. The music here will no 
doubt prove effective. 

The third act, ‘‘ The House of Gold,” opens with a representa- 
tion of a chamber in the ‘* House of Gold.” It is night ; a lamp 
is being lighted. On one side of the stage is a suit of ancient 
armor. Alvise is alone, and meditates Laura’s death by poison. 
He points to the adjoining room and says that therein shall his 
faithless wife meet her death. This scene and air is well adapted 
to show an artist's gifts. Its efficient execution calls for the exhibi- 
tion of various moods, and the actor is needed as greatly as the 
singer. The music is superior to much of what has gone before, 
and is fairly descriptive. Laura now enters, dressed as for a 
ball, with pearls, as though nothing had happened of any conse- 
quence. Laura and Alvise sit at opposite sides of a large table. 
Alvise addresses his wife ironically, at first, a melodious passage 
Laura professes not to see what 
Alvise suddenly 


accompanying his remarks. 
Alvise is trying to accomplish by his irony. 
bursts forth like a volcano, and says the time has come for Laura 
to mount up to the skies, and inversely throws her on the ground 
with violence. Laura cannot bring herself to see why all this 
should happen to her, but Alvise is not to be turned from his 
purpose. The duet is not lacking in fine points, but the accom- 
paniment to the latter part of it is again of the weak and watery 
guitar order. Laura, terrified, is dragged toward the curtained 
door by Alvise, and a funeral bier exhibited for her special ad- 
miration, Alvise playfully calls it her ‘* bridal (!) bed,” A pretty 
chorus is now heard behind the scenes, the burden of which is 
that ‘‘ blithe, careless laughter is changed to a sigh.” Alvise 
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w produces a flask of poison and bids Laura drink it. The 


horus continues in a gay strain, when Alvise leaves Laura alone, 
th the words, ‘‘ Thy life must cease ‘ere of that song (the 
note has sounded.” This chorus will 
although it will be noted more or 


rus outside) the last 


glee, 


ike a fair part song or 

s hackneyed 

Gioconda now enters and runs to Laura, from whose hands she 
aakes the poison, and gives her a vial, telling her to empty it 
if kly 
uid 
rance only for a while 
s praying for her (Laura's) safety in the oratory near, and that 


Laura is surprised at seeing Gioconda, but is told the 
is only a narcotic which will send her into a death-like 


Gioconda also tells Laura that La Ciéca 


lie 
1 


some stanch friends are nigh in the singers whose melody is | 
heard. Laura drinks the contents of the vial and rushes behind 
the curtain of the funeral chamber, while Gioconda takes the 


original flask given by Alvise to Laura, and empties its contents | 


She 
then goes out precipitately, when enter Alvise, who observes the 


into her own flask, and leaves the empty flask on the table. 


empty flask on the table, and serenely says ‘* All now is over!” 
Having taken a peep into the funeral chamber, he leaves with a 
(Poor, deceived man!) Gio- 


ense of satisfaction on his face 


onda now comes from her hiding-place. The theme first heard 
in the church scene, when 
love for Laura, is now heard again, while Gioconda exclaims that 
she saves Laura for Enzo’'s sake 

The scene changes to a magnificent hall adjoining the funereal 


chamber. Cavaliers, ladies and masquers enter, while Alvise ad- 


vances to meet them. Gioconda enters unobserved. 


is pleasing but somewhat monotonous, on account of the return | 


so often to a complete cadence. After Alvise has received 
his guests and friends, the chorus breaks out into praises of the 
Iiouse of Gold,” a number that reveals some good points, but 
which is not free from commonplace passages. After a reci- | 
tative, in which Alvise thanks his guests, the chief subject of 
which is very graceful, the ‘** Dance of the Hours” follows 
Here the ballet naturally comes in. The first dance is named 


The Hours of the 
rhe ‘* Hours of the 


seml 


Daybreak,” which is full of pretty effects. 


Day " enter and endeavor to delight the as- 


led guests. ‘The music can only be termed pretty and want- 


ing in originality. Soon the *‘ Hours of the Evening”’ enter to 


much the same music as the ‘‘ Hours of the Day,” when they in | 


turn are followed by the *‘ Hours of the Night.” Then follows 
the general ballet music, winding up with a galop rhythm of hack 
neyed pattern. No doubt the stage sight is so beautiful that al 
but musicians forget the music in the display. The ballet ended 


Barnaba is seen dragging in La Ciéca, who is quickly recognized 


by Gioconda, Alvise asks La Ciéca what she is doing in his pal- 


ace. She replies that she was just praying for te dead lady 

The chorus asks what she means, when the passing bell for the 
dying and dead is heard slowly tolling. Enzo is told by Barnaba | 
that the bell tolls for Laura’s funeral, when Enzo exclaims 
there is no longer any hope for him, Alvise breaks out into un 

restrained gayety, and asks who has a right to be gloomy. Enzo 
answers, ‘I, of all others And who art thou?” replies 
Alvise ‘*Enzo Grimaldo, Prince of Santafior”—and Enzo 


thereupon unmask ‘*My country, my love, were stolen from 


me by thee,” adds Enzo, Then follows a concerted piece of some 
power (page 275), beginning with the words: ‘*As if over our 
brows a vampire’s hand had passed.” Enzo (aside) bemoans | 


Laura’s death in a passionate strain, which shows the composer 
to excellent advantage (page 283). This finale is a weil-con- 
sidered number, and written with the skill of atrue musician, not- 
withstanding here and there are weak spots, common to most 
Italian works and Italian composers. Alvise opens the curtain, 
and shows Laura to those present, and tells them he it was who 
took her life, and the cause for which he did it. Enzo rushes 
upon Alvise, calling him a base murderer, but is disarmed by the 


guards. This brings us to the conclusion of Act III., and may 


be regarded as one of the best and most dramatic numbers in the 


whole work. It stands out from much that is commonplace. 


Act IV. is named ‘* The Orfano Canal,” the scene representing 
the vestibule of a palace in ruins, on the island of the Giudecca. 


The 


On the right is an opened screen, behind which is a bed. 

lagoon and square of St. Mark is seen brilliantly illuminated. 
picture of the Virgin and a crucifix are hanging against the wall 
lhere is also a table and a couch, on the former being a lamp and 
rhted lantern 


a lig a flask of poison and a dagger. Gioconda is 


gloomi Two men advance 


i , ] 
discovered alone g 


ly buried in thought. 
carrying in their arms Laura, who is enveloped in a black cloak. 
1) 





rhe instrumental int: ction again introduces the motive of Gio- 
conda, and is quite effectively written. Two street singers knock at 
the door, which is opened by Gioconda, who asks whether any one 
has seen them, and they answer in the negative. Gioconda motions 
them to place Laura on the bed behind the screen. 


She proffers 
them g 
“Ves.” 
Gioconda urges them to find her mother, 
Here La The singers re- 
quest Gioconda to rely on them, and go out, leaving Gioconda 


aione 


old, and asks if their companions will be ready to-night. 
say the street singers, who also refuse to touch the gold. 
who has been separated 


from her Ciéca’s motive is heard. 


She approaches the table and looks fixedly at the dagger, 


examining it. Then she takes up the flask of poison, and exclaims 


in a wild outburst !” In the solo which follows she 


** Ves, suicide 
finds no happiness in life, her mother lost and Enzo no longer 
\ 

her 


lover. This aria is the most elaborate in the work, and calls 


f The con- 
iding section in F sharp major (page 321) is full of beauty, 
nd shows that when Ponchielli shall have emancipated himself 
rom the faults of the old Italian school, mentioned before, he 


will 


or a first-rate interpretation from those who essay it. 


do himself greater 


justice than in this opera, and, perhaps, 


she becomes acquainted with Enzo’s | 


The minuet | 


A | 
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produce a really great work, Giaconda again contemplates the 
flask of poison, but throws it again on the table. 
over the events that have placed Laura in her power, and taking 
up the lantern, is about to approach the bed, but stops, fearful to 
commit the act. She further meditates on the desirability of kill- 
ing Laura and throwing her in the lagoon, but she is startled by 
a voice in the distance asking a gondolier if he has found any ad- 
ditional corpses. She cries out for Enzo to have pity on her, 
and throws herself down weeping at the table. Enzo en- 
ters and says: ‘‘Giaconda, thou hast freed me from prison, 
What wouldst thou?” She complains of being left alone by him, 
loveless and broken-hearted. Enzo says he shall not live long, 
but shall die soon on Laura’s tomb. Giaconda tells him that 


she has removed Laura from that sinister place, which Enzo 
refuses to believe. However, he draws his dagger and grasping 
Gioconda asks her where Laura has been taken. She will not 
answer him and as he is about to stab her in his blind fury, Laura 
| calls from the alcove, ‘‘ Enzo, my beloved!” and to the astonish- 
ment of both comes forward, saying her strength is reviving, 
Enzo embraces Laura with the greatest passion. Laura recog- 
nizes Gioconda, and tells Enzo that it is she who saved her. The 
chorus sung in the third act is again heard, when Gioconda asks 
Laura whether she remembers that song as Alvise left her (Laura) 
with the poison. Then Gioconda says to both that she has pro- 
vided for their flight, for which Enzo and Laura invoke heaven’s 
| blessings upon her head. A boat arrives : Gioconda gives Laura 
her mantle, and seeing the rosary recalls what her mother said 
when she presented it to Laura.- She asks Laura and Enzo to 
keep her in their memory, and bids them farewell forever. 
| conda alone clutches the flask of poison, and says she could die 
| but that she wishes to find her mother. Seeing Barnaba ap- 
| proaching, she flies to and kneels before the image of the Virgin. 
She would fly, but 
3arnaba confronts her with the words, ‘‘ Thy compact thus thou 
Finally she assures him she intends to keep her com- 


Gio- 


He comes down the street and looks at her. 


keepest ?”” 
pact, and begins to adorn herself. Barnaba is enraptured, of 
| course, when suddenly in the height of her frenzy Gioconda 
stabs herself and falls dead at Barnaba's feet, He screams furi- 
ously into her ear that last night he killed her mother, because La 


Ciéca offended him. But Gioconda is dead and does not hear, 


ind Barnaba rushes off with a cry of half choked rage, when the 
| curtain falls. The music in these latter numbers is often melodi- 


ous and even dramatic, but it never rises to any great height. 


I'he work may become popular, but not with musicians. 
Miss Josephine Yorke. 
HE artiste whose picture graces the title page of 


this issue, was born in Cincinnati, where she first began the 


study of music, under the late Signor Alfisi. Possessing an excel- 
lent contralto, she decided to cultivate it more thoroughly, and for 
| the purpose of gaining honors on the operatic stage. 

After a short but careful training, under the guidance of no less 
4 person than the celebrated Sangiovanni, in Milan, Miss Yorke 


made her debut at the Scala in that city, in the role of Siede/, in 


Gounod’s ** Faust.” 


Subsequently, Miss Yorke appeared in the same city as Acucena, 
in ‘‘ I] Trovatore ;” Nosina, in ‘* Barber of Seville;’ the Page, in 


i other rcles. In 1875 Miss Yorke ac- 


‘*The Huguenots,” and 


cepted an engagemert with the Carl Rosa English Opera Com- 
While a member of this organization she appeared in all 


pany. 


the principal cities of the British Isles with great success. Her 


engagement with this company continued eight years, at the con- 
clusion of which Miss Yorke accepted the engagement to appear 
in her native country as a member of Her Majesty’s Opera, under 
the well-known impresario, Col. J. H. Mapleson. 

Although introduced to the Metropolitan audiences without much 
heralding, Miss Yorke, nevertheless, has gained many admirers 
through her several successful appearances at the Academy of 


Music. 

Besides the above mentioned roles, Miss Yorke’s repertoire 
in ‘‘ Aida ;” Adrianno, in ‘* Rienzi;” Or- 
trude, in ** Lohengrin ;” and Frederico, in ‘* Mignon.” Aside 
from a conscientious artiste, Miss Yorke is a charming lady and 
interesting conversationalist. She adds one more to the talented 
Americans who have succeeded in gaining recognition abroad. 


| comprises: Amneris, 


It is almost certain that one of the greatest of sym- 

phonic conductors, Herr Hans Richter, is coming to this country 

| next year. The crying need of America at present is thorough 

musical leaders, and it is not impossible that Richter, and Max 

Bruch as well, could be induced to make America their abiding- 
place.—Boston Courier. 

_ 
At arecent concert in Berlin, Rubinstein played seventeen 


compositions, among them three sonatas. A local critic says that 


his manner of playing has become more reposeful than formerly. | 


‘* He is more anxious to appear as a musician than as a virtuoso, 
and it seldom happens nowadays that people rise from their seats 
| to look at the gymnastic feats executed by his fingers.” 
iil 
Bellini's nephew had composed a mass in memory of his 
uncle, and wished to have it performed in one of the churches. 
He took it first to Rossini and asked him to give his opinion about 
it. ‘* Very well,” replied Rossini; ‘‘return in three days.” At 
the appointed day the young composer presented himself. 
‘* Well, master, what do you think of my work?” ‘‘ It is per- 
fect,” replied Rossini ; ‘‘only I think it would be much better if 
you were dead and your uncle had composed the mass for the re- 


pose of your soul!” 


| PERSONALS. 


She then gloats | 





Four PIANO RECITALS.—Mme. Helen Hopekirk, the 
talented pianiste, will give four piano recitals at Steinway Hall, 
the programmes of which are highly promising and are skillfully 
arranged. The first one of these concerts takes place to-morrow 

| afternoon, the remaining ones on January 3, 17, and 31, at three 
P.M. 

JOSEFFY’s ILLNESS.—Rafael Joseffy unfortunately remains 
very sick and is under the treatment of two physicians, one of 
whom is Dr. Loomis. The great virtuoso is suffering from a 
severe attack of bronchial catarrh combined with asthma, 

LAMPERTI HONORED.—Her Majesty, the Queen of Italy, 
has accepted the dedication of the new work by F. Lamperti, 
“*The Art of Singing,” just now issued by Ricordi, of Milan. The 
Queen has attested her appreciation of F. Lamperti and his book 
by sending him a valuable present, accompanied by a letter from 
the Marquis Villamarina, cavalier of honor to Her Majesty. 


WELCOME TO NEW YORK.—Among the pianists who 
will play in New York this season is Miss Fannie Bloomfield. 
She has studied at the Vienna Conservatory of Music, under Pro- 
fessor Leschetitzky, the husband of Mme. Essipoff, who, herself, 
speaks quite highly of Miss Bloomfield, As an artiste of true 
worth and avirtuoso of real executive ability, Miss Bloomfield 
ranks high. 

A FORTUNATE TENOR.—Emil GoOtze is to sing, on ex- 
ceptionally good terms, ten nights between May 15 and June 
Here is a tenor for 
Our advice is, how- 


15 next at the Royal Opera House, Berlin. 
Mr. Abbey or Colonel Mapleson to pick up. 
ever, to both gentlemen, not to offer too much to any singer in 
the future. 

MARIO’S DEATH.—Signor Giuseppe Mario, one of the 
greatest tenor singers the world has produced, died recently at 
Rome, Italy. He was seventy-five years old. Those who heard 
him, even as late astwenty years ago, remember how beautifully 
be sang and with what grace he acted. In conjunction with 
Grisi, he achieved triumphs on all the operatic stages in Europe, 
as well on his first tour in this country. His second, and fare- 
well, tour here, a few years ago, was a mistake, as he had no 
voice left. 

INTERESTING TO MR. HENSCHEL.—-The following from 
the London A/usical World will be interesting to our readers: 
‘* After having been for ten years one of the conductors at the 
Imperial Opera House, Vienna, W. Gericke will resign his post 
on the rst May, 1884, and go to Boston (United States), where 
he has accepted a long engagement to conduct the Grand Orches- 
tral Concerts. He is said to have taken this step in consequence 


of not having felt comfortable at the Opera Ilouse for some time 


past.” Does this mean that Mr. Henschel’s successor is to be 
W. Gericke ? 
ENGLISH FAME.—The London Muszcal Times, in its 


last issue, has the following: ‘‘W. J. Winch, the most promi- 
nent native tenor of the United States, has just arrived in Lon- 
don, and intends remaining for some considerable time in this 
country. He will appear very shortly at some of the best concerts, 
both in London and in the provinces.” ‘This is rather hard on 
several other tenors we might name. 

MISTAKEN KINDNESS.—Cleofanti Campanini has been 
presented with a fine baton by some of the ladies who attend the 
operatic performances at the Metropolitan Opera House. Now, 
as young Campanini has no knowledge whatever of conducting, 
the presentation was a huge burlesque, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges. 
Campanini had been presented witha miniature ship decorated with 


It would have been more to the purpose if young 


Italian flags, as his brother Italo was favored at Parma, only there 
the ship was decorated with American flags. 
such a gift will be readily grasped by our readers. 

A PIANIST OF STERLING MERIT.—Mr. Otto Bendix, the 
well and favorably known Boston pianist, has arranged a series of 
five chamber music matinees, with the assistance of Messrs. Allen, 
Adamowski, De Séve, W. Fries and Heindel. The two concerts 
so far given in Meionian Hall, have been in every way highly suc- 
cessful. The programmes are very interesting and artisticaliy ar- 
ranged. Mr. Bendix is a pianist of unquestioned merit, as his 
artistic aims are always of the highest, and his ability both as a 
player and musician keep pace with his ambition. 

SUCCESSFUL CONCERTS.—The concerts of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music are proving to be successes this sea- 
son. Mr. George Magrath, the pianist, is called by the Cincin- 
| nati Zimes-Star ‘* facile princeps among the latest acquisitions 

to our musical society.” Messrs. Bloom, Froelich and Brand 
were also ‘‘ heard with much enjoyment.” 


DRIVING DULL CARE AwWaAy.—Grau’s French Opera 
Company, according to Ohio papers, is singing to full houses ; 
Aimée is as ‘‘captivating” and young as ever, and Mlles. 
Angéle and Fouquet and Mmes. Meziere and Nigri are all con- 
| tributing toward driving dull care away from the heavy brain of 
the average inhabitant of the Western reserve. 


The significance of 


SEMBRICH’S PHILANTHROPY.—Aside of tendering her 
services gratuitously for the concert that was to be given last 
night for the benefit of the German Hospital, by the united Ger- 
man singing societies ‘‘ Liederkranz” and ‘‘ Arion,” at Steinway 
Hall, Mme. Sembrich has sent the committee her check for one 
hundred dollars to be added to the gross receipts which are to be 
| given over to this noble charitable institution. 
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Metropolitan Opera House. 
‘*DON GIOVANNI.” 

HE third performance of “ Don Giovanni” took 
place on last Wednesday evening. The cast was changed 
by the substitution of Signor Campanini as Don Ofavio in place 
of Signor Stagno, the latter artist having been unable to appear 
on account of indisposition. Notwithstanding this change in the 
cast the entire performance was even less satisfactory than the 
two previous ones. The artists who are entitled to consideration 
are Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Fursch-Madi and Signor Corsini, who 

were admirable in their respective roles. 

As Don Giovanni Signor Kaschmann was not equal to the re- 
quirements of the role. He was again very tame and his inces- 
sant tremolo marred the general effect. The orchestral work was 
again too noisy. 

On the whole the production was a disappointment. 

‘“ THE BARBER OF SEVILLE.” 

To musicians, such operas as the ‘‘ Barber of Seville” are 
severe tests of endurance. The tonic and dominant harmonies 
form the chief foundation of-the flimsy melodies that follow each 
other without much variety. Notwithstanding that the above- 
mentioned work received a good representation on Friday evening 
last at the Metropolitan Opera House, the chief interest centred 
in the singers rather than in the music. 

Mme. Sembrich made a most engaging Xosina, and her singing 
throughout the evening secured for her the most enthusiastic re- 
ception. In the lesson scene she introduced Proch’s ‘* Air and 
Variations ” and the well-known bravura aria from ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute.” She succeeded better in the former than in the latter. 
Being encored, she sang ‘‘Some Day” in English, of which, 
however, only the words ‘‘ Only this” could be distinguished. 
Mme. Sembrich was in unusually good voice on this particular 
evening, and if some ridiculous people in the audience had had their 
way, she might have been singing encore after encore now. With 
American audiences the singer always counts before the music. 
We are glad to place on record Mme. Sembrich’s triumph. Del 
Puente, as /igaro, kept the audience in excellent humor, and sang 
his music with the grace and training of an artist. Signor Corsini 
contributed by his acting more than by his singing to make the 
evening pass agreeably. He was the Don Bartolo, The role of 
Don Basilio was taken by Signor Mirabella, whose personation 
was fairly good, but entirely too ponderous. Mme. Lablache 
undertook the insignificant role of Berta, singing the music with 
much finish and effect. Signor Stagno gave a comparatively good 
personation of the role of Count Almaviva, although he fre- 
quently resorted to the falsetto. Here and there a high note took 
The orchestra was, as usual, too obstreperous, 
The accompaniment to the air 


the audience. 
but the male chorus was fair. 
from the ‘‘ Magic Flute” was very indifferently played. 


Sunday Ni: ht Concerts. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 


HE concert on Sunday night at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was chiefly memorable for a fine production of 
‘*Stabat Mater,” as the first and better half of the 
Mlle. Valleria and Mme. Scalchi were 


Rossini’s 
evening’s performances. 
excellent representatives of the two female solo parts, as they 
took sufficient occasion to show in the beautiful duet, ‘‘ Quis est 
Homo,” and singly, Mlle. Valleria in the ‘‘ Inflammatus,” and 
Mme. Scalchi in her fine rendering of the ‘‘ Fac ut portem.” 
Signor Novara also deserves praise for conscientious and artistic 
work. The chorus and orchestra were excellent. 

In the second half of the programme, Mr. Capoul rendered 
Proch's ‘‘ Ave Maria” with apparently great effort but very small 
vocal results. The accompaniment on the violin, harp and organ 
by Signor Ciofi, Mme. Maretzek and Signor Azzoni, respectively 
was very good. Signor Kaschmann gave the Romanza from the 
‘*Tannhauser,” in good taste, and Mlle. Lablache earned de- 
Dinorah.” The enjoyable 
sommo Carlo,” from 


“es 


served applause with an aria from 
concert concluded with the finale, ‘‘ O, 
‘** Ernani.” which was satisfactorily rendered by Mlle. Lablache, 
Mr. Capoul, Signori Augier and Novara and the chorus. 

THE CASINO CONCERT. 

The 153d grand popular concert took place last Sunday evening 
at the Casino. The programme contained some good numbers 
which were indifferently played by the orchestra and Twelfth 
Regiment Band. The world-renowned violin virtuoso, Eduard 
Remenyi, was the soloist of the evening, and seemed to play with 
his wonted somnambulistic activity, 


Concert of the Philharmonic Society. 

HE Philharmonic Society gave their second con- 

cert of this season on last Saturday night, on which occa- 

sion, as well as at the ‘‘ public rehearsal” of the previous after- 

noon, the Academy of Music was completely filled with a fashion- 
able and highly cultivated audience. 

The programme consisted of three works, the first of which was 
the symphony in F, by Hermann Goetz (1840-1876), the only 
composition of this kind that this so early deceased, talented 
master has given to the world, It has been heard here once before, 
also under Mr. Theodore Thomas’s direction, but not with such a 
large and efficient orchestra as that of the Philharmonic Society; 
and as it is a work of great merit, the repetition was in every way 
acceptable and called for. Of the four movements we like the 
first and third (the slow movement in F minor) best, as the main 








subjects of both are really very beautiful in invention, The 
secondary subject in both, however, is remarkably short- 
winded, more like an exclamation than like a musical 
phrase, but the treatment is interesting throughout, and shows 
the refining influence of Mendelssohn and the orchestral 
coloring of Raff and Wagner. The influence of both these 
writers is also apparent in several striking harmonizations which 
almost bodily are taken from them. The Intermezzo in C is some- 
what weak in invention, and the composer strives to hide this fault 
by the appearance of waivefé in the orchestral treatment ; he does 
not succeed, however, in convincing us of the veracity of the al- 
leged pastoral character of the greater part of this movement. 

The Finale is vigorous and dashing, but not original, and shares 
the fate of so many last movements in the apparent fact that it has 
been made and not drawn from inspiration. The playing of the 
difficult number was characterized by good work on the part of the 
strings. Some mishaps, however, occurred in the woodwind and 
the first cornet played with glaring obtrusiveness. Why can we 
not have trumpets instead of the vulgar cornet ? 

Prof. Carl Baermann, from Boston, played Beethoven’s E flat 
pianoforte concerto in the place of Mr. Rafael Joseffy, who, 
on account of his illness, was prevented from rendering the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto which he had originally been 
announced to play at this second concert of the Philharmonic 
Society. Mr. Baermann’s rendering did not greatly deviate from 
the way he played this same Beethoven concerto at the last Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic concert. It seemed to us, however, that he 
was a little more nervous than he was across the river. This was 
noticeable in his constant hurrying of the tempi, especially so the 
one of the last movement, and the latter half of the slow move- 
ment, which were both, through this fault, robbed of some of 
their inherent dignity. Otherwise, however, Mr. Baermann con- 
firmed in every way the good impression we gained about 
him on the previous occasion. He also seemed to please the au- 
dience, as after both afternoon and evening performance he was 
twice heartily recalled and had to play an encore. 

The third and last work on the programme was Schumann's 
most coherent and perhaps most deeply-felt work, his beautiful D 
minor symphony, which was rendered in an almost faultless 
manner by the orchestra, which is all the more wonderful as the 
difficult Finale was taken at an entirely too fast tempo by Mr. 
Thomas. Inthe exquisite little Romanza we would rather have 
heard the two ’cello and violin solos executed by two or more in- 
struments, as Mr. Bergner’s tone has too much tremolo and Mr. 
Brandt's is too weak. 


The Second Henschel Recital. 

R. and Mrs, Georg Henschel gave their second 
vocal recital at Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening, the 
11th inst., before a good-sized and cultivated audience. The first 
half of the programme was somewhat less interesting than the 
corresponding part of its predecessor. The latter half, however, 
made fully up for this. Mr. Henschel’s share in the evening’s 
proceedings again deserved unstinted praise for artistic work in his 
singing and accompanying. His voice, as we said before, is none 
of the sweetest, but his vocalization, and more especially his 
phrasing, are those of an artist, and every singer in town should 
have been at the concert to hear and learn something. As a com- 
poser, Mr. Henschel was represented by five little ‘‘ Lieder im 
Volkston,” and we must say that he hit the mark in every one 
of them. The first one, ‘‘Maiden’s Lament,” in D minor, 
is indeed very beautiful in conception. The second one in E 
major, ‘‘ To my turtle dove,” is somewhat too Mendelssohnian in 
invention. In all of them, however, the ideas are really pretty 
and are presented in a musicianly manner as far as the working 
out and accompaniment are concerned. These five little songs 
were rendered by Mrs. Henschel, and it must be admitted that a 
truer and fairer interpreter the composer could not have wished 
for. The lady, as we said before, has a very sympathetic, pure 
voice and certainly an exquisite method. She evidently sang with 
her heart in her throat, if we may be allowed the paradoxical ex- 
pression, and it can, therefore, not be wondered at that she 
received the lion's share of the evening’s generous applause with 
her husband's compositions, one of which, relating ‘‘ To my turtle 

dove,” she sang da capo. The full programme was as follows : 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
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d, Air (Jean de Paris) ..... Boieldieu 
3.—a, Recitative and Aria (Alessandro) . .Handel 
6, Canzonetta (Nina). . Pergolesi 
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c, Lullaby (sung da cafo), 
a 55 6-652 eed beanavess eeeueed ee eusaccdaonel Auber 
Mrs. Henschel. 


4.—Duet (Le Nouveau Seigneur de Village)....... «2.20.60. ...0005 Boieldieu 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 

5.—a, ** Wohia”’ (Die shine Miillerin) . Schubert 

Pe is 8) ce chbonnzieneasedeneecenneaenveenceabes Rubinstein 





(After which as an encore, ‘* Gelb rollt mirzu Fiissen,”’ by Rubinstein.) 
c, Romance (Beautiful Magellone)..............ceeceseccccceecees Brahms 
TROIS i « a5. sido ides oct 


6.—* Lieder un Volkston”’ 

a, ‘** Maiden’s Lament.” 

4,“ To my turtle dove”’ (sung da cafo). 

c, ** On the mountain I've been sitting.”’ 

d@, ** Should’st thou see my maiden fair.”’ 

e, ** Bluish eyes and rosy cheeks.” 

Mrs. Henschel. 
7.—Duetto (Don Pasquale)... .......ccscccse eee eves 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 








“ Orpheus and Eurydice.” 
sie of the most interesting studies in musical 

anomalies in this city at the present time is Mr. Max Free- 
man’s ‘‘ adaptation” of Offenbach’s ‘‘ Orphée aux Enfers,” the 
simple English of which is ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.” 

It is not alone the ‘‘ adaptation ” which attracts the attention of 
the wanderer in search of novelties; it is also the interpretation 
of French art shown in it by English, American and German 
artists. who wrestle mightily with the light fantastic spirit of 
French opera bouffe. 

These artists are, as a body, as much at home with the muse of 
Offenbach as a Seneca Indian would be with the ‘‘ Barber of 
Seville.” 

Where there should be delicacy and grace, we find an en- 
graffed specimen of beef-and-mutton solidity and awkwardness 
which would do credit to an alderman interpreting Shelley's 
‘* Adonais.” 

Let it be said at the outset, that much of the terrific obtuseness 
pervading the interpretation of ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice” is un- 
doubtedly due to Mr. Max Freeman's libretto. 

It is seldom that a book of an opera displays a more tremen- 
dous attempt at wit with such elephantine results. The sallies of 
jocularity which reverberate throughout the libretto would drive 
the breath out of a Normandy dray horse. In plain, the wit is 
immense, over-towering, and when it moves, it has all the effect 
It buries everybody, the librettist in- 


“e 


of an Alpine avalanche. 
cluded. 

Mr. Freeman's horse-jokes, his Bowery slang and his elaborate 
by-play of Pre-Adamite pleasantry are monumental tributes to 
the efforts of a man erecting his own tombstone. 

Handicapped thus heavily, it is no wonder that Mr. Digby Bell 
finds the thunder of Jove almost too much for him. 
solemn undertaking for an artist to declare, under such circum- 


It isa 


stances, that he is ‘* doing very well,” as Mr. Bell is called on to 
sing it. Should he put in a little verse to the effect, that in spite 
of Mr. Freeman’s wit, he is in that condition, he would un- 
doubtedly mean that he was buried as deep as—a well. For in- 
fusing any fantastic lightness into Jupiter, Mr. Bell is deserv- 
ing of the highest commendation. With the necessity of having 
such English diatribe ‘‘slung ” at him as Mr. Freeman puts into 
the mouth of Juno, it is a wonder that Mr. Bell can attend to his 
usual duties. 

Miss Augusta Roche carries the role of Pudlic Opinion with 
dignity and massiveness, and she uses her voice with fair effect. 
She handles Aristeus, however, as Sullivan would Mitchell under 
pounding circumstances. Lightness and grace are hardly ele- 
ments presented in the scene, however 

Miss Ida Mulle is a gem in the opera, and is the cynosure of 
A painter or sculptor would find excellent material 
The little lady sails through the role of Cupid 


opera-glasses. 
there for a model. 
with airiness and artfulness. 
to face and nose to nose with the Thunderer, is full of piquancy. 


Her scene, when she comes face 


She scores a hit nightly. 

Laura Joyce Bell is doing all that can well be done with the 
role of Diana, the chaste goddess. It does not afford much op- 
portunity. The lady acts the part well. 
not what it once promised to be. 

George C. Boniface, Jr., overacts and makes himself conspic- 
uous where an artistic bearing would demand different things. 
When he learns to curb himself properly, he will find himself on 


Her voice, however, is 


the way to improvement. 

Mr. Max Freeman reflects himself in his acting nearly as much 
as he does in his libretto. 
His acting is characterized by coarseness and a total uncon- 
Mr. Freeman is ut- 


Much of what he does is malapropos. 


sciousness of French opera bouffe methods. 
terly at sea in his role. He mistakes slapping his thighs for art, 
and a tumultuous bearing for grace and ease. 
from all proper conception of Offenbach’s work that we are led to 
wonder what sort of management could accept him as an inter- 
preter in the field which he has entered. Mr. Freeman's person- 
ality pervades the whole performance, for he is not only the 


He is so far away 


adapter, since the opera is presented under his management. It 
must be a queer kind of audience which can be satisfied with his 
presentation of ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.” 

Marie Vanoni has been reserved for final notice, as the dessert 
of the occasion ; for she brings into her acting and singing of 
Eurydice more of the real spirit of French opera bouffe than does 
all the rest of the cast. Her solo in ‘‘ Plutus’s little boudoir,” at 
the opening of the last act, is sufficient justification of this state- 
ment. Miss Vanoni in this solo displays a lightness of touch, a 
dainty abandon, and what we understand by chic, which are 
among the essential characteristics of French opera bouffe style. 
Miss Vanoni appears to equal advantage in her duet with Styx. 
She is undoubtedly the only artist in the company who is capable 
of expressing the characteristic of French opera bouffe. All the 
others are more or less clumsy in this regard. Even Mr. Digby 
Bell acts a good deal like a man with a new suit of clothes, not 
exactly comfortable in them yet. 

And still the play goes on, and the music. What Mr. Free- 
man evidently intends for lightness, grace, wit and humor takes 
on a most plebeian cast of countenance. Yet it passes. People 
are inclined in this world to take the best that they can get as the 
best that is. This proves fortunate often for a very bad libretto 
and for distressing conditions. /upiter and Juno, and Pluto 
and Mars, and Vulcan, and Esculapius may be as commonplace 
and coarse as a librettist can make them ; yet because this is all 
a ‘‘ take-off” on the gods and goddesses we are al! expected to 
hold our sides with laughter. We will do so; we will do so! 

Only give us time ! 
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Franz Rummel in Europe. 
HE Hamburg papers of November 27, 1883, con- 


tain glowing accounts of a remarkable concert given the 


T 


mers, 


hall of the Convent Garden, in Ham- 
A picked orchestra of eighty per- 
Kapellmeister Josef Sucher, the 


at the great 


io Pollin 


the bator 


is evening 
by Impresar 
of 


the violin ; 


under 


i-renowned virtuoso on Joseph Joachim, the prima 


ina Rosa Sucher, Mrs. Brand Gértz, Miss Hermine Bély, the 
elebrated opera singer, Joseph Wolff, and Frederick Lissmann, 
i last, but not least, the pianist, Franz Kummel. constituted a 
lection of great artists, unprecedented for one concert even in 


ea and music-loving Hamburg. The hall was filled to over- 


thy 
ywing by the clite of the city, and the concert itself an immense 
ccess Joachim delighted the audience with his masterly 
\ditions of Beethoven's great violin concerto and R. Schumann's 
dedicated to Mr. 


flat major, with orchestral accom- 


Fantasie in A Joachim. Kummel 
! 
iyec i 


minor, 


p szt's Concerto in E 


Chopin's Notturno and 
creating the greatest enthusiasm, being 


paniment, and afterward two solos, 


mnaise in A flat major, 
wain and again recalled, and fully sharing the honors of the 
ng with Professor Joachim 


Ihe Sons concert grand piano, No, 50,000, used 


by Mr 


Steinway & 
Rummel! (by permission of its purchaser, Baron Nathaniel 


de Rothschild, of Vienna), is spoken of by all the Hamburg 


papers as the grandest creation in the shape of concert grand 


ever heard in the city of Hamburg 


The Standard Theatre Fire. 


ESSRS. BROOKS & DICKSON had an in- 
M surance of $15,000 toward covering their loss in the burn- 
ing of the Standard Theatre on Friday evening last. It isa 

1estion among managers whether the fire has not left Messrs. 
Brooks & Dickson better off than with the Standard on their 


is 


\ well-known manager met the two on Saturday morning, and, 


ending each of them his hand, said 

Gentlemen, allow me to congratulate you!” 

Wel don’t understand this,” replied Messrs. Brooks & 
Dickson rybody is congratulating us, as if we had got out 
f a bad bargain, Well, if we have, don’t give it away,” and 
Messr Brooks & Dickson went on their way smiling. 

Chere is no doubt about it,” said the well-known manager 
eferred to, later, ‘‘ Brooks & Dickson were sinking $1,500 a week 
egularly at the Standard, and the fire puts just puts $15,000 

in cash into their | ands.” 
Messrs. Brooks & Dickson have not confided to us their inmost 
thoughts on this matter, so that until we know just how they feel 





ut it, we shall extend neither condolence nor congratulations 


The Creat Minstrel Festival. 

HE arrangements for the great Minstrel Festival at 
T Cincinnati have been completed, or at least the plans have 
1 The 


give a depth of fifty feet, 


1 out and are to be put into effect at once. 
e extended to 


h represents a Southern landscape, will 


imit of an opening of sixty feet Mr. Waugh is now engaged 


has been decided on and is as 


on the rising of the curtain, by 500 
who w open the first part with singing ** Su- 
the occasion will follow this, in 


The final 


River.” The ballads of 


P , es of w , present will please join. 


Ihe brass band, with 
ighten the effect. 


burlesque 
idies will then disappear, according 
to tl eas of thagoras, it grand tranformation scene, in the 
ew of a Mississippi levee, which will 
of Waters. A steamboat will 


be held the banks of the Fathe 


sench en e riparian border, whence will scramble a shower of 


let no grass grow under their 


um. Some fif y zouaves 


ind will perform sundry alleged 
The lat- 


harmless ‘* pickaninnies.” 


l until t 


e Ager sisters appear and break 


and of jubilee music. 


tet ine of classi 
1 singing « classic 


he sisters, and the scene will end 


1** The Old Kentucky IHlome.” The 
in abeyance while this 


mi y will remain 


an ; Mack and his chickens will hatch 


and get away with it in four runs 


trained 


formance has been estimated ac- 


will occupy ten hours and fifteen 


te The all w be attractively decorated with flowers 


| of which will be expected to con- 


te to the r rn landscape. 


on price will be 25 and 50 cents, and a very few 


eats may be obtained on application to the proper au- 


advertisement and for free lunch purposes, a 


} ] 
ed 


with twelve drum-majors who will 


will take effect by the light of the sun, while, 


hydra-heac 

y huge sticks 
ght of the moon, a free concert will be given in front of 

Hall. 

With this prospect before it, Cincinnati should be thankful that 


e National Republican Convention is to go to Chicago. 


The Casino Incendiary. 


HE attempt of Edmund Rough to burn the Casino 

last week is among the most dastardly of crimes. Rough’s 
previous history and the nature of his offense make any pity for 
He begged Mr. 
with tears in his eyes, to ‘‘let him off ;” he said that if he were 
punished it would break the hearts of his father and mother, and 
he thereupon promised to go to Europe, never to return, if he 
should be allowed to depart. 

Mr. Aronson said of this to a representative of THE MUSICAL 
Courier: ‘I simply replied that I was sorry for him, but that 
my sense of justice to the public would not permit me to inter- 
fere in any way. Rough’s crime was one of the worst, and it is 
due to the public who throng places of amusement that the pun- 
ishment of the young man should be exemplary. The case is in 


him out of the question. Edward Aronson, 


the hands of the people and it should take its own course. Even 
if I could do anything in the matter, I should not feel justified 
in so doing.” 

Mr. Aronson further said, speaking of the detection of Rough: 
‘* He did his work bunglingly. We found a piece of wood in the 
room where the candle was burning, which exactly fitted into a 
board in Rough’s room, I went to Rough’s house, while detec- 
tive Dusenberry stood outside. 
ing the house, if I should find that Rough was at home. 


I was to remove my hat on enter- 
The 
man was just coming out of his house. He was carrying a valise 
and hadacane. He evidently meditated flight. I pointed him 
out and Dusenberry arrested him. When Rough confessed his 
guilt at police headquarters, he said that he had concealed him- 
self in the basement of the Casino, in order to be ready to rush 
out at the first alarm of fire and extinguish the flames. He 
thought that this would be considered an heroic act, he stated, 
and that we would retain him in our employ in consequence.” 

‘* Facts, however, do not bear out this view of the matter. 
Two witnesses can swear positively that Rough went out of the 
building at 16 minutes of 9. They can dothis because one of them 
asked him at that time what hour it was, He replied, looking at 
his watch, ‘17 minutes of y,’ and then added, ‘ better make it 
16, though.” The other witness heard this. Rough then went out. 
I think his story about his motives is pure invention.’ 

‘* Tlowever, whatever his motives may be, he did the deed. 
Any consideration of mercy is overbalanced by the necessity of 
punishing a man who will attempt such an atrocious crime as he 


did.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 


Milwaukee Correspondence. 

MiILwavuKEE, Wis., December 1. 
EVERAL musical matters of more or less interest 
have lately transpired among us. Manager Harry Deakin, 
of the Academy of Music, has taken the lead in the revolt against 
high prices, and has made the people's cause his own. The result 
so far has shown the wisdom of his course. For the uniform 
price of halfa dollar, including reserved seat, the very best enter- 
tainments, both musical and dramatic, are given at the Academy, 
and as a result, that ever-welcome sign to managers, ‘‘ Standing 
room only,” has been brought forth from its retirement, and now 
usually ‘* hangs upon the outer wall” of the box-office. November 
22 the Kellogg Concert Company provided the bill of fare here 
and so great was the demand for tickets under the new system, that 

the up 
our spacious 


stairs and 
theatre), 


house, 
most 


besides filling seat in 
(and the 
and placing chairs in every space not forbidden by law, the de- 
mand was still unappeased; and so, when the curtain was raised, 
the novel sight was presented of a hundred or more people on the 
stage, grouped around the solitary grand piano. At first the 


audience before the footlights mistook the other audience for a 


every 


down Academy is 


huge chorus, but in a moment mutual recognitions prevailed, to- 
gether with much hilarity, Miss Kellogg was well received and 
did fairly well in return, but time, while it has dealt gently with 
her voice, has yet not wholly passed her by. She sang ** Ernani 
Involami,” and the ‘‘ Jewel Song” from ‘' Faust,” and also ren- 
lered, in conjunction with the instrumental soloists, the Bach- 
Gounod ‘* Ave Maria.” To the majority present the chief attrac- 
tion was the magnificent playing of Mme. Carrefio, who gave 
Liszt's ‘‘ Twelfth Ifungarian Khapsody,” Henselt’s ‘‘If I were a 


Bird,” and Rubinstein’s ‘‘ False Note” study superbly, and re- 
sponded to encores with some of her favorite Chopin nocturnes. 
Signor Ferranti, who dates from—well, perhaps, Brignoli’s in- 
fancy, was on deck, as usual, with his buffo business, and J. F. 
Rhodes surprised many by his fine violin performance. He 
seems young to have obtained such a mastery over the instrument. 
Miss Alta Pease was the alto singer, and made a favorable im- 
pression. On the succeeding Tuesday the company returned, 
‘* by special request,” and gave a matinée performance, with entire 
change of programme, to another overflowing house. Verily, the 
days of high-priced concerts are numbered in this city, for it is 
said that at the Minnie Hank concert, shortly to be given here, 
the same popular prices will prevail. 

At the Grand Opera House, Maurice Grau’s French Opera 
Company has given us a brief season of opera bouffe. The 
novelty was Lecocq’s ‘‘La Princess des Canaries,” and Mlle. 
Aimée and her support (notably M. Nigri, the admirable tenor) 
received a warm welcome, after the long time since they were 
last here. MM. Lary and Guy made each his debut on this oc- 
casion and both were well received. Mlle. Angéle seems to have 


fallen a victim to the ‘‘ transmigration of souls” theory, for she 





is in every way unlike the Angéle of four years ago, and it is 





hard to believe it was the same singer. The company also pro- 
duced Lecocq’s ‘* Le Coeur et la Main” and Offenbach’s ‘‘ La 
Jolie Parfumeuse,” in the former of which Mlle. Fouquet ap- 
peared, and delighted all who saw and heard her. 

Next week, our Milwaukee Musical Society will give their 
30Ist concert, concerning which much has been promised and 
prophesied. SPEX. 





Worcester Correspondence. 


Worcester, Mass., December 3. 


THANKSGIVING EVE concert, for the benefit 
of the church fund, took place in Peidmont Church last 
Wednesday. I hear it was not a financial success, but it should 
have been, as I have attended many concerts where $1 admittance 
was charged not half as enjoyable The choir of the church 
furnished the vocal selections, viz.: Mr. Ley, bass, aria, ‘‘ Roam- 
ing in Foaming Billows ;”” Mr. Gould, tenor, two Rubinstein songs, 
gracefully rendered ; and Miss Nason, soprano, the Bach ‘* My 
Heart ever faithful,”” very finely sung. 

The contralto, Mrs. Richards, was not heard until the ‘* Rigo- 
letto”’ quartet, which completed the concert. 

Mr. E. B. Story played two piano solos very finely, and also 
the piano parts in the two trios for violin, ‘cello and piano, 
played by Messrs. C. N. Allen and Wulf Fries respectively, of 
Boston. Each of the above gentlemen played a brace of solos, 
and Mr. Blake, the church organist, gave a brilliant rendition of 
the ‘‘ Merry Wives” overture, besides the accompaniments. 

This concert should have filled the church. Ww. 


Denver Correspondence. 
Denver, Col., November ar. 

FTER the reign of complete quiet, we felt as 
A though almost any music were acceptable, and the advent 
of the Spanish Students called forth quite an audience for a con- 
cert of that nature. To listen to once, as a curiosity for Ameri- 
cans, such a performance has its interest, but when such selec- 
tions as the ‘* William Tell” overture are placed on the pro- 
gramme to be executed by instruments as far as possible differing 
in quality from those for which it was written, we do not have so 
much tolerance for an orchestra so little adapted to the needs of 
the better class of music. However, what they played they 
executed neatly and in most instances correctly, which is more 
than can be said of the pianiste of the occasion, who chose Liszt’s 
arrangement of the ‘* Tannhduser March” and Weber's Kondo in 
E flat, neither of which she was able to execute, not to speak of 
interpreting them. The soprano, Miss Jessie Hardy, did con- 
scientious work in the part of the programme which was allotted 
to her. 

We can only express the view that, where talented musicians 
like Miss Hardy get an opportunity to be heard in public, they 
might select works that are in themselves interesting and worthy 
of musicianly effort. 

The numbers sung by Miss Hardy were Tosti’s ballad ‘‘ Good- 
bye” and Buck's ‘* Ave Maria,” both of which she rendered well. 
Miss Hardy thinks strongly of paying New York an extended 
visit next season, it is hoped not with the intention of transferr- 
ing the field of her labors to that place, as we need conscientious 
teachers here. There is a great temptation to those who seek 
pecuniary gain to settle elsewhere in preference to Denver, as 
there are few opportunities for musicians to occupy their time 
outside of the class they may be instructing, and instruction is 
not as well paid as it would be in many other cities. 

A slight proof of the interest in music among the better class in 
this young city is the fact that the Choral Society starts out this 
season with nearly 100 voices (under the direction of Mr. Frank 
Damrosch), besides which we have the Orpheus Society (direc- 
tor, Professor Winter), and several singing societies in the differ- 
ent coteries of Germans, who form no small part of our popula- 
tion. RENGAW, 


Lexington Correspondence. 


LexinGton, Ky., November 30. 


HE Hess Opera Company executed most unmer- 


cifully the 
ber 26. 


** Chimes of Normandy ” in this city on Novem- 
It was almost a complete fiasco, except Gaspard (Mr. 
Hi. C. Peakes), who saved the performance. The A/arguis Henry 
(Mr. Percy Cooper) looks and dresses well, and sings passably. 
Everything else about the opera was shabby in the extreme. The 
easier parts of the chorus were sung well enough. But the least 
attempt at a chromatic passage, as in the chorus (second act), 
was miserably sung. I judge much of this is due to the ineffici- 
ency of the so-called leader who is a conceited ass of the first 
water. The piano furnished them here was a superb full con- 
cert grand Kranich & Bach, in perfect tune, American pitch. 
Just a half-tone higher than the pitch used by them. The leader 
insisted on having that piano tuned down, in order to suit his 
prima donnas (?). When it was suggested that a first-class musi- 
cian or accompanist should be able to transpose at sight, he put 
on grand airs and replied that a man like himself, from a big 
town, could not condescend to take advice from anyone in a 
small town. The management had the piano tuned down. And 
he did not play but a few chords with the left hand, the whole 
evening. 

The Hess Opera Company can never play here again, as it was 


simply an imposition. I trust this notice may be copied in the 


towns they propose to visit, so as to put the audiences on guard. 





While it is pleasant in a critic to give just praise where it is 
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due, I consider it one of his duties to try to protect the public 
from an attempt akin to robbery or obtaining money under false 
pretenses, Musicus. 








Lockport Correspondence. 
Lockport, N, Y.; November 19. 
VERY large and enthusiastic audience assembled 
A at Hodge Opera House, on Thursday, November 15, to 
witness the rendition of ‘‘ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief ” by 
the New York Opera Company. The audience was inclined to 
be critical, as this was a new opera to Lockport, but as the per- 
formers warmed up to their work the applause became more gen- 
eral. The especial admiration of the auditors rested upon the 
costumes of the company, and it may be truly stated that no more 
richly dressed company ever visited our city. The stage settings 
were also fine. One thing marred the entertainment. The or- 
chestra of ten pieces in Buffalo was here reduced to five, yet for 
the number their playing was very satisfactory. Many are the 
comments cast upon the chorus work. It might be a trifle finer, 
but for strength we have never heard its equal. The solos were, as 
a whole, ordinary, some of the members not being any too well 
acquainted with their parts. Miss Searle, as /rene, really carried 
off the honors. 
She is well known in this city, having appeared before in Hav- 
The remainder of the com- 
Little Corinne and her 


erly’s ‘* Merry War” Company. 
pany acquitted themselves creditably. 
‘* Merrie Makers” appear for the second time here in ‘* Bijou,” 
Saturday, November 24. She proved a decided hit when here 
before. BOcCACclo. 


Crand Rapids Correspondence. 
Granpb Rapips, Mich., November 30. 
ROFESSOR WELLENSTEIN, in his’ grand 
orchestral concert, met with serious difficulties in carrying 
out the excellent programme. Heavy snow storms interfered 
sadly with rehearsals, and finally, after a large audience gathered 
at Kedmond’s Grand, it was discovered that the heating apparatus 
had given out, with the mercury traveling toward zero. Pro- 
fessor Wellenstein, however, began according to programme, but 
before the orchestra were fairly under way in ‘‘ William Tell,” a 
large water pipe burst in the rear of the stage, flooding it and 
creating consternation among the musicians. ‘The water was, 
after delay, turned off, and the programme in the main carried 
out, but with the orchestra grumbling at the cold and their de- 
pressed instruments, the chorus and soloists damp and chilly, 
and the audience half congealed, the ** Fair Melusina’ was not 
beautiful, and the orchestral numbers given in a half-thawed 
manner, and, of course, frigidiy received. 

The Mendelssohn Society have elected Prof. H. Thompson, of 
** Lilly Dale” and ‘‘ I’m Lonely Since my Mother Died” fame, 
as conductor, and is struggling to come to the front. Mr. Wel- 
lenstein and Professor Herrick declined to serve. 

Mr 
residence of Ezra T. 
7 The Kellogg Concert Troupe had a 
Mme. Carreiio fairly captured the 
the 


H. C. Post gave another of his charming soirées at the 
The attendance was a 
fair 


Nelson, Esq. 


crush,” house at 
Powers’ Thanksgiving night. 
Other features of 


audience. had a savor of 


antiquity. 


programme 





Poughkeepsie Correspondence. 


Poucukeersiz, N. Y., December 14. 

HE Poughkeepsie Vocal Union gave their first 
f concert of the season at the Collingwood Opera House 
in Poughkeepsie on Tuesday evening last under most favorable 
auspices. ‘The music was the oratorio of St. Paul, and the leader 
was Dr. F. L. Ritter, who has charge of the musical department 
at Vassar College, and under whose baton this society has been 
fortunate enough to exist for a year or two past. The soloists on 
this occasion were Miss Hattie L. Simms, soprano; Miss Hattie 
Clapper, contralto ; Jules Jordan, tenor, and Max Heinrich, bari- 
tone. The orchestra was composed of thirty-five pieces from the 
New York Philharmonic Society. 

Speaking of it as a whole, this opening concert was a pleasant 
success. The chorus numbered 132, which, with the orchestra and 
soloists, completely filled the stage. Most of the choruses given 
were exceptionally well delivered, and with the precision and 
color for which Dr. Ritter’s work has long been noted was fully 
exemplified on this occasion. For some reasons several choruses 
and solos were omitted, which embrace some of the best music 
contained in the grand work. It is needless to refer in detail to 
the choruses sung. All were meritorious, and while the Doctor’s 
tempo was not always to our thinking, the audience was appar- 
ently much pleased throughout. 

As to the solo parts, the degree of satisfaction was somewhat 
less, with the exception of Miss Clapper, who sang most accept- 
ably. Her contralto is pure, full and round, and her use of it is 
judicious as well as artistic. Her arioso in No. 13 ‘‘ But the 
Lord is mindful of His own,” was excelient rendering and 
fully merited the hearty encore she received, and all her numbers 
were sang most effectively. Miss Simms, however, was far less 
fortunate in her efforts, and assuming that through some form 
of physical indisposition she was badly out of voice, further com- 
ment as to her singing would be manifestly improper and unjust. 
Mr. Jordan’s part was carefully sung as to intonation and ex- 
pression, and he evinces a fair degree of musical conception. If 
he could avoid that execrable tremulando which he uses so exces- 
sively, his would be a very pleasing tenor voice. 

Mr. Heinrich, the baritone, was most acceptable in his num- 





bers. He was in good voice and displayed the good taste in its 
management for which he is noted. 

The orchestral work was exceptionally good throughout, and 
the audience seemed to fully realize the fact, losing no opportu- 


| nity of indicating their appreciation thereof. 


On the whole, Dr. Ritter and his excellent society have much 
reason to feel gratified over the musical success of this concert, 
and they deserve praise for the careful labor which must have 
preceded it. Special trains on the West Shore Railway from 
Kingston and Newburgh brought large parties to the concert. 
The stage had been roofed over about half way up with a concave 
roof, which acted as a huge sounding-board throwing the sound 
outward into the auditorium, and the plan was highly successful. 


H. H. 


Council Bluffs Correspondence. 


Councit Buiurrs, Ia., Dec. 12. 
ITTLE in the musical line has transpired among 
us thus far, probably owing tothe fact that there is a general 
holding off both of amateur and visiting talent until the new 





opera-house shall be completed, which will in all likelihood not 
be delayed beyond the 2oth of this month, The dedication is to 
be given over to an opera company, and a brilliant gathering will 
no doubt take place. Of this I hope to write in my next. 

The Figaro Spanish Students delighted a fine audience at 
Dohany’s old theatre on the evening of the 3d with a very excel- 
lent programme, well rendered throughout. The monotony of an 
entertainment made up exclusively of performances upon the 
guitar and mandolin might be relieved if the ‘* Students” would 
introduce a few vocal numbers. This improvement would, I think, 
be welcomed by American audiences, who are said above all 
others to love variety. 

Rice’s Surprise Party occupied the boards on the roth. This 
company has evidently lost its bright particular stars, for the 
singing at its best was only tolerable, and some of the solos were 
better left unsung. However the acting was good, and the in- 
finite variety of it kept up the interest of those of the audience 
who were otherwise disappointed. Music 
fine pieces spoiled by careless singing, such as is indulged in by 
too many of the traveling companies, and the overstudied per- 
formance of the amateur is generably preferable to the reckless 
skipping through a fine piece after the manner of some of our 


lovers dislike to hear 


comic opera artists. 

Apropos of amateurs, musical society here is at present discuss- 
ing the announced début, with the Theodore Thomas Company, 
of Miss Neilly Stevens, a young pianiste, whose parents reside 
in this city. Miss Stevens has just returned from a four years’ 
course of European study, and comes to us laden with commen- 
dations from acknowledged leaders in musical matters on the 
Continent. Among these may be mentioned Liszt, before whom 
and at whose request Miss Stevens played, receiving from the 
great master unstinted praise. The young lady will join the 
Thomas Company in January. 

Miss Kate L. 
with her parents in this place, resting and preparing for a Euro- 
pean engagement, which she expects to fill early in the spring. 
Miss James is the heroine of quite a thrilling adventure with a 


James (Katharine Van Arnheim) is at present 


burglar, who, a few nights since, attempted to make off with the 
young lady’s jewel case, but who was prevented by her sudden 
awakening and screaming with all the power her cultivated lungs 
were possessed of. The thief attempted to silence the soloist by a 
shot from his revolver, but as the high notes only came more 
loudly he precipitately fled, leaving Miss James the stage to her- 
self. Luckily the pistol accompaniment did no more harm than 
to crash through the partition behind the singer’s head, and what 
might have been a serious finale turned out a happy one. 
M. E. TRONOME. 


Newark Correspondence. 
Newark, N. J., December 12. 

he second in the series of Chamber Music Con- 
certs arranged by Mr. A. L. Dennis, Jr., in Newark took 
place in Lauter’s Music Hall on Monday evening, December 10. 
The programme was as follows : String Quartette, D major, Mo- 
zart; Duo—Rondo Brillant—Schubert ; Cello solo— Nocturne, 
op. 9, No. 2—Chopin; Quintette—A minor, op. 107—Raff. 
This excellent programme was admirably rendered by Messrs. 
H. Brandt, A. Roebbelen, J. Risch, and A. Hartdegen, assisted 

by Mme. Lina Anton Roebbelen at the piano. 

The arrangement of the members showed the well known taste 
and skill of Mr. Brandt. 
Theodore Thomas's orchestra, played the opening quartet with 
Mr. and Mrs. Roebbelen were heard to good 








The gentlemen, who all belong to Mr. 


taste and unity. 
advantage in Schubert’s favorite ‘‘Rondo.” Mr. Roebbelen’s style 
is of a fair order, and Mrs. Roebbelen immediately made mani- 
fest her true artistic feeling. Foran encore piece, they gave 
Raff's ‘‘ Cavatani.” Mr. Ad. Hartdegen delighted the audience 
by his charming rendering of Chopin's ‘‘ Nocturne,” but it was 
a mistake to spoil the first impression by an encore whose only 
merit was that it was a good opportunity to display his marvel- 
ous execution. The execution of Raff's ‘‘ Quintette” made a bril- 
liant close to a successful concert, OCCASIONAL. 








The Forbes Company, of Boston, Mass., has lately brought 
out a large and well-bound volume entitled ‘‘ Great Minds in Mu- 
sic,” containing the photographs of ten of the greatest composers 
and a short but comprehensive review of their life and main char- 
acteristies. Theten ‘‘great minds in music” given are Handel, 


Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Cho 
pin, Schumann and Wagner. 





HOME NEWS. 


Miss Jeanne Franko has exchanged New Orleans 
for New York as her place of future residence. 

Mr. S. B. Mills will celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of his debut in New York during the present season. 

——Wilhelmj intends to play in Paris this winter. He 
appears at a Pasdeloup concert the last of December. 

Mme. Boema has accepted an engagement to sing at 
the Academy of Music in Baltimore at the concert of January 14. 

——J. C. Duff's Opera Company appeared in Lecocq’s 
‘* Heart and Hand” at the new Arch Street Opera House, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday night. 

A London paper states that Mme. Patti, on arriving 
in New York, ‘‘ was waited for by sixty boats full of admirers who 
greeted her on her arrival.” 

——‘‘ The New York Banks’ Glee Club” 
on Thursday evening at the Lexington Avenue Opera House. It 
was a most gratifying success. 

——A concert was given at the Home for Aged and In- 


firm Hebrews on last Thursday, in which several well known mu- 


gave a concert 


sicians and vocalists took part. 

——RMr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel’s second vocal recital 
took place on Monday evening at Historical Hall, Brooklyn, 
and was very pleasant and entertaining. 

A musical and literary entertainment was given in the 
rooms of the New. York Press Club on Saturday afternoon, and 
was attended by many members of the club. 


Mr. Abbey proposes to produce “ Carmen” in hand- 
some style on Christmas eve, which will be the last night of the 
autumn season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Miss Adele Margulies intends giving two concerts 
at Steinway Hall during the month of February, one of which 
will be in conjunction with Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, the 
other a pianoforte recital. 

——Mme Gerster appeared in Flotow’s “ Marta” sup- 
ported by other members of Mr. Mapleson’s company, at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music on Thursday evening. There 
was a large and delighted audience. 
the first one 
Mr 


Amy Sherwin, 


tion to the fact that 


folks, g 


We again call atten 
ven by Thomas 
Mme 


soprano, will take place at Steinway [fall on next Saturday after- 


of the three concerts for the litile 


with his orchestra and 


assistance ol! 


the kind 


noon. No more refining and enjoyable entertainment could be 
provided for children of all ages, from five years upward than 
these concerts, 

——C. D. Hess, the operati 
arrangements with Milward Adams, the manager of the Central 


manager, has just concluded 


Music Hall, Chicago, to transform the hall into an opera house 


and give an extended season of English operathere, beginning in 


February next. An entirely new company will be organized, 
le 


and it is intended to mount the operas in first-class shape, with 


the view to making the enterprise a permanent one. 


——McCaull’s third and latest comic opera company pro- 


duced ‘‘ The Beggar Student” at 


phia, on Monday evening, and will 


lheatre, Philadel- 
house for the 


Haverly’s 
remain at that 
remainder of the season. The company includes Misses Marie 
Jansen, Lily Post, Carrie Godfrey, Martha Porteus, Helen Wal- 
lace, Messrs. Perugini, Mark Smith, Henry Borneman and Vin- 


] 


cent Hogan. Signor de Novellis is the musical director. 


The English Glee Clnb, whose work has for several 
| give three concerts, 


seasons been favorably known here, wi on 


Saturday, December 22 ; Thursday, February 27, and Thursday, 
this club 
W. H. Beck- 
lhey will be as- 
Mrs. Sarah B. 


March 27, at Chickering Hall. ‘lhe singers composing 


are William Dennison and George Ellard, tenors ; 


ett, baritone, and George Aiken, bass. 
by Miss 


Anderson, contralto. 


> 
eC 


sisted Henrietta Beebe, soprano, and 


——Her Majesty’s Opera Company gives six perform- 
of Music, which 
* On 
Mme. Ger- 


ances this week at the Philadelphia Academy 
opened on Monday evening with Mme. Patti in ‘* Ernani.’ 
‘ Semiramide.” 


luesday and will sing in ‘* Marta 


Friday Mme. Patti will appear in 
ster sang in ‘‘ Linda”’ 
on Thursday evening and in 
matinee. On Wednesday 
Pappenheim as Vorma, 


on 
‘**Sonnambula” at the Saturday 


‘*Norma” will be given, with Mme. 


— The Musical Protective Union held its annual elec- 


tion at Turn Hall on last Thursday. After an animated contest, 
which was marked with good humor, the 


elected : 


following ticket was 
President, C. W. Wernig; Vice-President, Oscar Coon; 
Secretary, M. Treasurer, A. H 
Kochkeller, R. Reuter and J. G. 
G. Wenzel, J. G. Pfeiffer, R. De 
Werner, A. Belz and J. Laendner 
now about 2,000. 


Papst; Goepel; Trustees, J. 
Frank; Executive Committee, 
Angelis, T. G. 


I'he Union's membership is 


3roadfield, L. 


Mapleson’s opera company 
Theatre, 


opened at the Globe 


Boston, Monday evening, December 17. Patti will 
sing twice and possibly three times ; Gerster will sing three times ; 
on the off-night, if such it can be called, Mile. Giglio Nordica 
(Lillian Norton) and Mme. Eugenia Pappenheim will appear, 
The repertoire embraces ‘* Faust,” 


Mapleson 


‘* Traviata,” ‘* Semiramide,” 
**Norma,” “Linda di Chamounix” and ‘ Lucia.” 
took with him his entire orchestra and ballet. 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





FOREICN NOTES. ashe Rev. Mr. Haweis has in the press a new book ....The revival of Johann Adolf Hasse’s one-act opera, 
touching music and musicians, in connection with his own ex- | ‘‘ Hercules am Scheidewege,” at Dresden is a curious proposal, 
a te __ | periences among them. not without interest, the work finding favor a hundred and twenty 
“ tal anor, pheniet, Des Reh qaang CuMeerte: MITT se ee Zeitschrift fiir Mustk reports that Her- | Y's 28°- 
: ls mann Ritter, the viola virtuoso, has been engaged for a number ....Miss Emily Chappell, daughter of Thomas Patey 
. The Sisters Ravogli, and Dreyschock, the pianist, have | of concerts in Scotland. Chappell, of 14 George street, Hanover Square, London, the well 


hree concerts in Breslau. known music dealer, was recently married at St. George’s, Han- 


..Mme. von Wurzbach, formeriy a great favorite as 


Les Curiositiés de l'Opera” is a new and entertain- | (:arlotta Grossi at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, contemplates, | °V° Square. 
ng work by Th. de Lajarte, published in Paris. it is said, returning to the stage. ..At a meeting of the Liverpool Committee of the 
Briill’s new opera, “Queen Margaret,” has had a great ....A new piece, “Le Gavroche,” with music by Ch. Royal College of Music recently, it was announced that the 
success in Leipsic, where it was recently produced. Lecocq, will be produced this season in Paris, and Mlle. Jeanne amount necessary to form a Liverpool Scholarship, $15,000, had 
Dr. J. Schucht contributes an interesting article on | Granier will play the principal part. been subscribed. 
‘The Tremolo in Singing” to the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik. .... At the Vienna Imperial Opera the list of novelties for .At the Melbourne recent “ Liedertafel Concert,” held 
Mile. Czerwenka, of the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Darm- | next season will include Massenet’s ‘‘ Herodias,” Berlioz’s ‘‘ Ben- | '™ the Atheneum, a new cantata for men’s voices, by Alfred 


salient as a ge > as th st time. The work is entitled 
ved for the winter at the Theatre Royal, Wiesbaden, | venuto Cellini” and Dvordk’s ‘‘ Demetrius. Plumpton, was performed for the first time 


stadt, 1s engag 








; ae : ‘The Apotheosis of Hercules.” ‘The story is taken up after the 

Jadassohn, well known as composer and professor .... The Meiningen Ducal Orchestra recently inaugurated faithlessness of Hercules to Dejanira, who, in order to destroy 

at the Leipsic Conservatory, has issued a new ‘* Lehrbuch der their present season of subscription concerts by a Beethoven her husband’s attachment for Iole, sent him the tunic of Nessus, 

Harmonie.’ evening, Hans von Biilow officiating as conductor. which the centaur told her possessed the virtue of recalling a 

Mme. Lucca, Mme. Sembrich and Mme. Albani will ....Berlioz’s “Te Deum,” first heard at St. Eustache, | husband from unlawful love. But the fatal garment was poi- 

probably sing next season under Mr. Gye’s management at Co- | Paris, in 1855, will be given in the Cathedral, Bordeaux, on the | soned, and proved utterly destructive to Hercules. The music is 
vent Garden, London. 5th of next month by a band and chorus of 1,000. quite effective. 





EMERSON PIANO CO. 


“THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOoOoD.” 
WHAT WE RECONIMEND WILL RECOMMEND ITSELF. 


WAREROOM 159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


JAMES & NOLS Tee. “soo sons” The BeLMOM ai rie MILO) 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. — WE a UFACTURE — ORGANS 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 
68 AGENTS WANTED. 
=T A NOS OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT E : 
1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Music Racks and Stands. OLD AND RELIABLE 
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Leipsic; C. F. PETE<> Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- ap eats Pi S 
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And Dealers in ali kinds of Organ Material, 


Fronts for Upright Pianos. ‘a6 ai Shed 
(Patented Jan. 9, 1883.) 


Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are siaeeememenses nes 
Cautioned not to Infringe. ~ 


MUSIC RACKS, : 

= Orchestra and Conductors’ Stands, 
Artists’ Busts and Stools, a 

Improved Covers for Grand, Square 


No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 


GHORGH BOTHN FR, 
Manufacturer of Pianofo rte Actions, and Upright Pianos. CATALOGUE Manto bh REE. 
T. F. KRAEMER & CO.’S Embroidery Bazaar, 3 Doors West of Steinway Hall 


NE Ww F ACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 103 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAVER*~:~Upright aw Square Pianos, 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, =} “me hice‘tisers t 


























First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at Medal at the 
World's Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873, 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SOUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and a quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty ot construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three ae 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 10th & 11th Aves. | WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 























































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Professional Cards. 


A. E. STODDARD, 


Baritone. Oratorio and Concert 
Address, Steinway ial, New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
ork, 


F. L. BECKER 


Artistic Piano Tuning. References: S. B. Mills, 
Richard Arnold, W. F. Pecher, Edward Schuberth. 
Address: 213 | E. s7th Street, New York. 


H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers. , Les 
sons in harmony given by mail. 

Address office ay the Musicat Courier, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York 


MR. TOM BULLOCK, 


Tenor. Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS ELLA “WALI LACE, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Open for engagements 
or Comic Opera, Concerts, &c. Address Musica 
CouRIER offic e, 25 East } rath Street, New York 











Address, Steinway Hall, New 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 
Concert Contralto. Address Musica, Courier 
Office, 125 E. 14th Stre: t, New York. 


MAX TRE UM ANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. 
Piano Teacher, 164 East oth “ee me 2 


Vocal and 
City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher Vy Piano, Ow an, Composition and Or- 
chestration, Lessons in Musical T eory given by 
correspondence, 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, ¢ ‘ “hicag 


LOUIS BL {UMEN BERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musica 
East 14th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 





tL Courier, 25 


25 Union Square. 


Oratorio. Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- | 


ing and Finishing for the Stage, 
No. 217 Second ave., near 13th st.. 


GONZALO NUNEZ, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Steinway Hail. 


FRIVCH, 


N. Y. City. 


MISS LETITIA LOUISE 
Soprano 
Street, New York. 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 
Piano Virtuoso. Open for Concert, Chamber Music 
and Musicale engagements. Instruction given to 
advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 
_ forte playing. Address Steinway Hall. 


VvoGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


PROF. S. E. JAC OBSOHN’S 

Violin School, combined with Piano and meory. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of charg 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken, O aa 
hours from g to 12 o'clock every morning, except 
Sundays. in Eureka Hall, corner oth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati. O. 








Address Musicat Courier, 25 East rath | 


OTTO HACKH, 

Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty third Street; or, 
Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York, 


oD & DANI ELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils peontves 
and MSS, revised for publication. Addressat GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MISS BELLE COLE, 

Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made‘a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
to ocean. Geo. Cotsy, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mihere Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 


HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, 
Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. » and Steinway Hall. 











MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSS: AN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and ” Oratorio. 
Season of 1884-85 in Europe. Address Geo. W. 
Co.sy, 23 East 14th Street; or residence, 137 West 
agth Street, New 


JULIUS BEREGHY, 


Basso. Open for engagements for Concerts, 
Opera and Oratorios. Open for Church engagements 
during summer. Address Musicat Courier. 


MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 
of Music, Dresden. Address Schirmer’s Music Store, 
35 Union Square, New York. | 


LYONS MUSICAL ACADEMY, 

Lyons, N. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Notea for eebhie excellent teachers. Imparts best 
modern technique and artistic execution, Address 
L. H. Suerwoop, M. A., Principal. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 
5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of 5th AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 
— AND — 
School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY from 9 a. M. to g P. M., 
entire year. 
QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 














during the 
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365 


‘PORTRAITS, 


No. 949 Broadway. 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR. LARGEST 
GRAND ORGAN 
Fifth Avenue Pens ea } w.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
w 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
"2 Brooklyn Tab- 
First Presbyterian, 
Trinity Ch., 


ch 
ace - 
Philadelphia, 33 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


CHARLES ERBEN, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN,) 
237 East 41st Street, New York. 
z— ESTABLISHED IN 1824.—<« 


Manufacturer of ORGANS for Church, Chapel 
large and small and Parlor. 

All work is guaranteed to be of the highest artistic 
quality, and eve Q! instrument is built with all modern 
improvements, he reputation of the firm since its 
establishment will be maintained. 


@e” Tuning, Kepairing, Remodeling, &c., promptly 
and satisfa torily attended to. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 

Vocal, Piano, Violin and Orchestral instruments; 
Theory, Elocution, and Modern Languages. Board- 
ing Department for Young Ladies. Mr. George 
Magrath, the eminent conaees pianist at the head of 
the Pianoforte Departm 

For Circulars —_ to the ‘full address of 

ss CLARA BAUR, 
140 Broadw ony aan 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
46 West Twenty-third St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 

















JH. & 6.8, ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 


including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 


| sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 





Tubular Action, 
407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
NEAR NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


JOHN HH. HESSMAN, 


KINDLINC WOOD YARD, 
174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. ¥. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE LisT. 
Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms, 








TO CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC. 


A young lady, pupil of Prof. Dirner of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, desires a position as Piano 
forte teacher in a Conservatory of Music in this city. 
Will also accept pupils for private instruction, Ad- 
dress N. C. B., Musical Courier Office, No. 25 E. 14th 
Street, New York. 





HENRY PFEIFFER, 


Manufacturer of LADIES’ and GENT’S 


Fine Boots and Shoes, 
825'4 BROADWAY, (Irving House), 
‘NEW YORK. 

EVENING DRESS 'S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


Bet. rath and 13th Sts., 





A TRIAL SOLICITED. 


CENTRAL STEAM LAUNDRY, 


105 FOURTH AVE., bet. 1lth and 12th Sts. 


THOROUGH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
E. DEYERBERG. Proprietor. 














~ New England 
CopservaTory OF Musit 
Frankl pSquare Boston 


MEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, ali Orchestral In+tru- 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Paint: g and Modeling. In Modern Lan- 
guages, German, French and | alian, with the best 
native teachers In Enslixh Branches, Common 
and Higher. In the (‘ollege of Oratory i» Vocal 
Teenique, Flocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
and Lyric Art. Inthe New Home excellent board and 
nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 
term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 tor ten 
weeks 1n classes of four. Private Lessons in any De- 
vartment, New C»lendar beautiful'y illustrated f: es 
t. TOURJEKE, Directr, Franklin *q.. Bost n. 


T E LA BANTA, THE FAMOUS AND ONLY 
Artist in Facial »nd Form Besutifying, 
author of **De La Banta’s Advice to Ladies,” gives 
special attention to remedying blemishes incident to 
artists of the stage. Eruptions, comedones (black 
heads), wrinkles and all cisculorations removed by 
ladiesathome. Gray or streakea hair made any shade 
perfectly; all fashionable shades made. Brows and 
lashes grown and colv'ed. The skin bleached or 
darkened. De La Banta’s new mechanical cevices 
develop any part vf the form to perfect symmetry ; 
flesh inc eased or reduced safely. The rarest Cos- 
metics tur stage ands ciety use Eiegant* make-ups” 
for artists, society iadies, brides and debutants. 
Advice to lades, $3.00. Consultation free. No, 1278 
Broadway, Sixth Avenue and 33d Street, New York 

















ia OKGAN AND PIAN©® SALESMEN,—AN 

extensive dealer in Western Pennsy.vania wishes 
to secure the services of two suc: esstul, experienced 
Salesmen fur country work ; will pay liberal salaries 
to reliable, energetic men. Address S. A, G., care 
Musica Courier, New York City. 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCTENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act us Solicitors for P: atents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canada, 
England, France, Germany, etc. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience. 
Patents obtained throug h UNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest. best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. #3.%a year. 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Gcleutife Amer- 
fcan sent free. Address MUN CO., SCLENTIFIO 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadwz Ay, 4 > York. 























There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 
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Bad printing is an abuse of art. 


and works injury to him who accepts it. 





Lockwood + Press : Steam + Printing + Establishment, 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANDEB ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





—*- AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -«— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

: Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTIon, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 

Merit; also Second Degree of Merit. 

¢ MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals, 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposition, 1881~—Highest Avvard. 





class typographical work, 
Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese, 


CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


The undersigned will also produce, in minia-ure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c,, Ese ++) +441 140845 Ee 





LOWEST PRICES 





ADELAIDE ExuBITION, 1881:—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 
two Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnati InpustriAL Exposition, 1881:—Highest Award. 

Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 

New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL ExuipitTion, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 
Medals, Highest Awards, 


Tt condemns the printer 
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HE mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by Its 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work, A little—very 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details, 

Its presses are adapted to the fincct class of work, and itk-s a!l the appointments of afully equipped office, 

Estimates furnished for good work, trom a small circular to the finest 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessar7 for their production 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane St., New York, U.S.A. 





The Lockwood Press is note | for its first- 


Circulars, Catalogues or 
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E have again received a serious complaint in reference 
W to underselling from a piano-jobbing house in this city 
which has a large trade with dealers within a radius of 200 
miles, One of the manufacturers in this city from which 
this jobbing-house purchased large numbers of pianos, sold 
1 small out-of-town dealer one piano at a lower price than 
he large house was paying at the rate of fifty at a time. 
rhe small dealer showed the bill to the jobber. This przma 
¢ evidence could not be overlooked, and all transactions 
between the jobber and the manufacturer have since ceased. 
This is simply disgraceful. We know of noterms too severe 
to apply to a manufacturer who, for the sake of one sale, 
\| act so treacherously, The subsequent result shows that 
the transaction by no means paid. 


URING the week, December 10 to 15, there were de- 
livered and shipped from Messrs. Steinway & Sons’ 


warerooms in this city 72 new pianos, viz., 25 grands, 40 
uprights and 7 square pianos. These figures are specially 
suggestive and interesting by showing how, within the past 
fifteen years, the upright piano has gradually come into 


general favor, owing to the improvements in tone, touch 
and durability, effected by our various first-class manufac- 
We learn also that the 


first-class grand pianos is steadily increasing, 


turers in their upright pianos. 


demand for 
and have no doubt that within a dozen years or so the 


rf square pianos will become extinct as in 


manutacture 
Europe, where no square pianos have been manufactured 


for a number of years 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


_——__-»_—_——. 


t 


latest catalogue of the & Hamlin 


oo g Mason 
Company has been given to me, and as I am intensely inter- 


ill matters pertaining to the music trade and always read 
italogues carefully, | found remarkable facts stated in this, the 
est one I have looked through. There are, among other 


gs, filty-one patents under which the company has been man- 
many of them applied constantly; then the company 
Perry-hent patent in its voix celeste. This patent 
most remarkable features of the Mason & Hamlin 


employs the 
one of the 
ans “exe * 
Chis explains the patent : 
1, One of the sets of reeds forming these other celestes is 
ve or below the pitch, so that the organ is a/ways out of 
his is a very serious objection, and is a reason why many 
t musicians have objected to the introduction of this stop. 
lhe other way commonly employed to produce the celeste 
y « rely opening one set of reeds, and half opening another, 
rhis celeste is imperfect and 


» that it is slightly out of tune 


‘ n its tones, and takes from, instead of adding to the 
power of the instrument. 

I'he celeste employed in the Mason & Hamlin organs operates 
y admitting an increased current of air to the reeds from a new 
rection and ina pecular manner, producing a very beautiful 
lect It increases the power of the organ equal to the addition 
another set of reeds, while every set of reeds as used by itself, 
in the full organ, is exactly in tune 

*_s *« # 


\t the New York warerooms of the firm, 20 or- 


gan ere sold at retail last week, among them several of the 
t expensive styles the company makes, and there is no doubt 
the company does make some rather high-priced organs— 
ut they are worth the money. 
*_** * 
When in Boston last week, I called, as usual, on 


seorge W. Carter, of the Emerson Piano Company, and men- 














“Ss 








tioned the fact that quite a number of prominent members of the 
trade had complained to me of dullness. ‘* Why,” said Carter, 
“*T really cannot say much about dull trade, and at the same time 
do not care to speak about our trade in general terms. You can 
judge how the condition of things is from the following,” and 
with this Mr. Carter gave me his daily shipping-list, which he 
took from the file. I reproduce it, just as I copied it, and 
subsequently returned it. sean 

This is the number of Emerson pianos shipped 
at the time mentioned : 





December 8...... ee ee er 16 
a ee TYT TTT Yr Ler riviriry ° coos 16 

si RE sccccunesecesach vocesees o secces stenceee 19 

- TB, cerccvccscccccopecvcccvecsere Seecene cooee FS 

sia Oe ab ksv-edeeueteseeeeeeapeeweas 21 

- TQrcccvcccccssccccscecvessascceveecces eevee 25 

ec TE Acad euneeenas ssh okoess asee ies isan eeseres 16 
Ws 0556555550060 444405 easter as oe pesresenere oestic ee 


In seven shipping days 128 pianos, or an average of over 18 
pianos per day. The week prior 110 pianos were shipped by the 
company, about the same average. 

see e 


I have arranged a list of the Boston pianos used 
at home and in concerts by the prominent pianists and musicians 
who reside in and give lessons in Boston. It is quite an interest- 
ing list and offers food for reflection : 

SPAS REL a 544s io nee cioeseeinsnann ns aise ects Miller piano. 
Mrs: Wm. H. Sherwood.......-..s0s0s bbe rsvmen _ 


Sets MARNE SUE, ciaw'g cho vbinh onesies en nes 


ET Peer ee ere 
Antoine de Kontski.............++ ‘sesenaeands 


as 


EY her ee er a er ry ee 

Mr. Otto Bendix and Mr. Orth use the *‘ Knabe,” the Balti- 
more piano; Mrs. Schiller uses both the Steinway and Chicker- 
ing pianos ; Prof. Carl Baermann, the Steinway and Chickering, 
and Prof. J. K. Payne, of Harvard University, a Steinway. 
Since the establishment of the Steinert agency in Boston, the 
Steinway piano has been properly represented. 
chased his piano from Steinert’s. 


Prof. Payne pur- 


* ee * 


Mr. John C. Haynes, of Oliver Ditson & Co., told 
me that the mention of his name in connection with the list of 
gentlemen who, as a syndicate, were negotiating with the trustees 
of the Weber estate, was unauthorized by him, as he was ignor- 
ant of any negotiation whatsoever. Oliver Ditson & Co, are do- 
ing a large trade in the J. & C, Fischer piano. 

*** * 


My reference to the Schomacker Piano Company, 
of Philadelphia, and its manager, Colonel Gray, was reproduced 
in the Philadelphia Aecord, and has elicited general comment 
among merchants and people not directly interested in music. As 
THE MusicaL Courier circulates largely in the musical world 
and music trade of that city, the article I refer to was read on 
Wednesday by the subscribers, but later in the week, after it was 
reproduced in a daily in that city, it received general attention. I 
hope it has had the effect of inducing Colonel Gray to discontinue 
his system of advertising against his competitors. I know the 
whole trade in the City of Brotherly Love is anxious that this 
sweet appellation to the usual bearing of its citizens one toward 
another should not be interfered with by the Colonel. I am 
sorry to see that he has since written a very insulting letter to 
C, D, Pease & Co, This is, of course, consistent, but may I ask 
whether it increases the sale of the Schomacker piano, or improves 
its tone quality? 

** ** 

C. C, Colby, of Colby & Thoms, of the American 
Art (?) Journal, has again denied to several members of the trade 
that he and his firm are the salesmen of Decker & Son. Of 
course, the intelligent members of the trade who have watched 
the cumulative evidence that I have presented in this remarkable 
case of hypocrisy 4now that I am correct, and that I did noth- 
ing less than my duty when I exposed the arrangement. And in 
fact the Art (?) Journal never deaied it; Colby, as a matter of 
course, denies it, but nobody believes him. I have stated facts, 
To all those not yet convinced that Colby & Thoms (in order to 
make ends meet) are the salesmen of Decker & Sons, I offer 


the following : ae 
* # 


A short time ago the Art (?) Journal, in its routine 
announcements boasted of the large interest it had in the West, 
and that Mr. Colby was again in Chicago. This announcement car- 


ried with it the weight of dignity, financial prosperity, journalistic 
influence and personal affluence. But the announcement was a 








falsehood that can only be compared with an advertisement of 
that son of the same ilk, Daniel F. Beatty. 

C. C, Colby did not meander to the confines of Lake Michigan 
in the interests of that rare journalistic exotic and weekly menace 
to mental equilibrium sarcastically dubbed the American Art (?) 
Journal, C, C. Colby went to the heart of Chicago to visit the 
Root & Sons Music Company in the interest of Decker & Son, 
and made the “‘ greatest effort of his life” to induce the com- 
pany to take the agency of the Decker & Son piano. 


**# & * 


“ 


He succeeded in getting permission to place a few 
of the pianos on sale in the warerooms of the Root & Sons Com- 
pany, where the pianos are to-day, if I am not greatly mistaken. 
I have, however, understood that the company will not take the 
agency. In fact, John Church does not care to put more money 
into the piano department of his business. He has about $60,000 
invested in pianos now and wants to reduce that sum. So C,C. 
Colby and W. M. Thoms are again interfered with by the fatal 
drift of unforeseen events. Boys, you are in bad luck. Get out 
of the piano-salesman vocation, for which neither of you is fitted, 
either mentally or physically . 

**xz * * 

The piano salesman of to-day is a bright, handsome, 
intelligent, well-dressed, sparkling and ‘‘ live” gentleman. The 
idea of Colby and Thomas being bright, handsome, intelligent, 
well-dressed, sparkling and ‘‘live!!" Auf Wiedersehen. 

xe eH 


By the way, John Church is chiefly selling the 
‘‘Everett” piano, an instrument made for him by Morris, in 
Boston. 


**e* * 


I understand that Hardman, Darling & Peck are 
negotiating for a retail wareroom on Fifth avenue. The room is 
said to be the newly finished one in the building just completed 


by Herter Brothers, near Nineteenth street. 





“Honor to Whom Honor is Due.” 
Editors of The Musical Courier - 


I NOTICE, in your issue of the 5th inst., an article 


on Automatic Musical Instruments, which refers in a clear 





and intelligent manner to the origin and development of mechani- 
cal inventions for the ;roduction of music. ‘The progress that 
has been made in this direction has already been fruitful of good 
results, and indicates that the day is not far distant when good 
** music for the million” will be produced automatically. A chap- 
ter more elaborately reviewing the steps of progress by which 
these results have been reached, would form an interesting article 
It is not my present object, however, to enlarge 
I desire at this time only to refer to 


for your readers. 
upon your excellent article. 
a point or two that may have been misinterpreted. 

You were pleased to speak of my musical inventions in a com- 
plimentary manner, and I fully appreciate your voluntary kind- 
ness in so doing. 

I regret, however, that the manner in which you thought it 
necessary to speak of the indiscriminate awards of the commiitee 
might be taken as a reflection upon the good intentions of the 
Institute. The fact is, it is not always possible for an exhibitor 
to get full justice, even at exhibitions of the highest character, 
and undue prominence may be given to articles not deserving dis- 
tinction, even at the American Institute. It is the aim of that 
Institution to give the inventor and manufacturer of useful articles 
special advantages over the mere exhibitor of isolated novelties, 
not suited to general use ; and when it fails to do so, it must be 
owing to the fact either that its rules are not properly enforced, or 
that the committees are in some way prevented from giving 
the articles a sufficient thorough examination to enable them to 
arrive at correct conclusions. 

The musical instrument men were liberally dealt with, to say 
the least, as every one of them got a medal for something, and if 
each will rest upon the particular honors conferred upon him there 
need be no confusion of rights or claims. 

A false statement already made by the A/usical Critic, to the 
effect that ‘‘the Mechanical Orguinette Company received the 
highest award for the best mechanical musical instruments,” 
ought to be flatly contradicted. The official reports show, as you 
have very properly stated, that they only received a medal for an 
electric organ, against which there was no competition, and which, 
as I am informed, is an instrument neither invented, manufac 
tured, nor kept for sale by them as an article of merchandise. 
None of the instruments that they do manufacture and sell -re- 
ceived any medal whatever. Other competing instruments took 
them all, among which I received the only one given for auto 
matic organs. M. GALLY. 








Among the awards of the Amsterdam Exposition 
was one given to M. Hellé, chapel master of Saint-Epyre. He 
obtained the medal (a bronze one) for his ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum 
dell’ organista.” 












Tne Superiority of the “SOHMER- 
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Pianos is recognized and 


acknowl - 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 








COURIER. 


Received First Meaal of Merit and 











Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 











Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 














Known everywhere, cabal tod the ane ae in all respects 
first-class instruments. 
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‘GUILD PANS 





Nearly 17,000 now in use. 


The Best Medium-Priced Instrument ever 
offered to the Trade and Public. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


GUILD, CHURCH & (0, 


682 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





“It is the sweetest-toned Piano I ever heard.” - From 

+. Harris 1 spree, the inventor of the celebrated 
“Harris En ngine 

“ Are famous for great nicety, and durability of work- 


5! @ ma anship and fine tone qualities.” —Yourna/, 
*We recomme end as being 1m every respect reliabie 
—i | anc 4 & 


satisfactory.” —Ol¢iver Ditson Co. 








NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


— OF — 


STEINWAY a SONS HAINES BROS, 


PIANOS, 


M. STEINERT & SONS, 


194 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Important to Organ Manufacturern. 


KANTNER’S 





| 
DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MaATCHLESs 





~ NEY ENGLAND 








‘Cabinet Organs | 





ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS In IMPOR TAN T IMPROVEME. N TS! 





Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 


CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


















Ke 
. Organists of high repute 


unqualifiedly endorse the 
“Symphony” as the most 
complete instrument ever 
constructed, and an achiev- 
ment totally surprising and 
unexpected. 


Wonderful Power, 
Beautiful Effects, 
Seventy-five other new 



































and beautiful styles now 
ready and shown in New 
Catalogue. A postal card 
will get it. 
WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0., 
Meriden, Conn. 








ADJU STABLE P 
conwwexewvos QPOAN StON-ACliOn. 
Pronounced by practical Organ Builders the most ® 
nplet wack pa _Bronounced by pra made. erry _. Durable, 33 Union Square, N, Y, 
Conve jen rd Ct none Materia a 7 ouly. 
Address f* -4 it lus strated circulars sat 
w.c KANTNEK, 437 ‘Penn St. ° Keudiv om, Pa. 
66: rach Barta iat 
$ free y SH Hatuerr &CO “v Ratoni Molen 
ean WEN PPP $0905 66964646 4665566666666664 veers 
WM. SCHLEMMER, C. F. GOEPEL, 


A. HAMMACHER. 


‘A. HAMMACHER & CO., 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THECOUNTRY 


3 S<=> Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 








209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
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OAUAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Trade Notes. 


A new piano, which will stand in tune forever, is announced. 
n't believe it. 
Judgment was entered against Albert Weber, December 11, 
favor of F. Schaettler for $478. 36. 

he trade with Woodward & Brown has doubled since the 

removed to Tremont street, down stairs. 

The Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Boston, Mass., shipped 

} pianos in November, and last week they shipped 28 pianos, 

We understand that the new London wareroom of the Smith 
\merican Organ Company on New Bond street, is a great success. 

M. Steinert & Sons have done a wonderful trade in Steinway 
and in Haine’s pianos since they have opened their Boston ware- 
rooms 

Decker Brothers’ pianos are selling rapidly at the Estey ware- 
rooms in Boston. Mr. Davis says that the organ trade is excellent 
it present 

Mr. William T. Miller, youngest son of Henry F. Miller, 
Boston, will be married on January 8th, 1884, to a Boston lady. 
We expect to be present at the wedding and give a full account 
»f the event 

The New England Organ Company is preparing a new cata- 
ogue, some of the proofs being under inspection. We have often 
wondered why the Company does not utilize its award received at 
the Sydney, Australia, Exposition 


—Mr. Storer, formerly treasurer of the George Woods Com- 


pany, Boston, Mass., who recently resigned, has not severed his 
connection with the Company. The new factory at Middle- 
borough, Mass., is now in running order. 


This week's Frank Leslie's Jilustrated Newspaper contains a 
page illustration of Sohmer & Co.’s factories, and a long article 
in reference to the excellent qualities of the ‘‘ Sohmer” piano 
and its remarkable success, and the prosperity of the firm. 

The Cornwa!l & Patterson Manufacturing Company, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been sending out samples of its piano 
and organ hardware to the manufacturers. There are various 
opinions expressed about the quality, grade and price of the 
goods. Some of the samples we have seen do not represent the 
kind of hardware we would suggest to a manufacturer to use. 

Our Detroit correspondent informs us that Detroit trade is 
not as active as could be wished for. Whitney's organ factory 
is doing’ little or nothing, although at the warerooms there is 
always something doing. Roe Stephens Company busy ; Schwan- 
kowsky is dull ; Newland is hard at work pushing things ; Cur- 
rier & McChesney are quite active. The Clough & Warren fac- 
tory is running on full time, doing a large home and foreign trade. 

The American Journal of Forestry records an instance of 
handsome profits received for ten acres purchased ten years ago 
in Logan Valley in Nebraska, and planted with black walnuts, by 
Col. Van 
handsomely covered witha dense growth of thrifty black walnuts, 
ten years old, he sold ten acres for $3,000. The time will certainly 


He gave $1.25 per acre for the land, and after it was 


come when all this timber will be wanted at an advanced and 
handsome price, and there is nothing for which there will be a 
more extensive demand than the best, large, second-growth se- 
ectedtimber. Judging from the way in which our native timber 
forests are disappearing the market will not be glutted. 


lhe Emerson Piano Company has published more than 25,- 
ooo beautiful little Christmas picture books, which they are dis- 
tributing to their friends and patrons, Besides the illustrations, the 


handsome colored cover and the pleasant reading matter for the 
children, the books contain some pages devoted to an exposition 
of the merits of the Emerson piano. 


—Mr. Harry Miller, of Henry F. Miller, Boston, dropped in 
to see us last week. He has been visiting New York and Phila- 
delphia. On Friday night Dr. Louis Maas gave a piano recital 
in the latter city, using a Miller artist grand. Mr. Harry Miller 
was present. C. J. Heppe is the Philadelphia agent of Henry 
F, Miller. 


—George Schleiffarth, of Chicago, who is with Julius Bauer & 
Co,, has just published a new waltz-rondo for the voice, called 
‘* Fly fast, fair dove.” The tunefulness of the principal theme 
will commend it to most singers. It is almost certain to become 
very popular, and will, no doubt, have a very large sale. 


—The Ascherberg piano factory, which will soon be reopened 
in Dresden, will be managed by Oscar Laffert, the founder of the 
Leipsic journal Zeitschrift fir Instrumentenbdau, and formerly 
connected with Blithner’s factory, Leipsic. 


—Mr. Crosby, of the New England Organ Company, has re- 
turned from a short trip to this city and Philadelphia. Mr, 
Crosby has just copyrighted an original Lease-record which we 
we will reproduce as soon as practicable. 


—Mr. L. Moonen, well known to the trade in Australia, has 
gone into business on his own account in Sydney, where he is 
about opening a piano wareroom on Lambert street, Cam- 
perdown. 


—Mr. Stroman, of C. Kurtzmann, the Buffalo piano manufac- 
turer, has made a successful business trip through the West, and 
Kurtzmann has never been busier than at present, although gene- 
rally the trade in Buffalo is dull. Denton & Cottier are not very 
active, F. Knoll is quiet, but Mr. Moeller is doing quite well. 


—E. H, McEwen & Co. shipped from December 1 to Decem- 
ber 17, inclusive, 214 instruments. We were shown the sales 
and shipping books and added yp the figures. 


—The main office of H. Behning & Son has been removed 
from the factory to the warerooms, 15 East Fourteenth street. 


— Large quantities of Gabler pianos have been shipped within 
the past two weeks to the Chicago house of C. J. Whitney. 








Trade Unions. 


While taking no part in the capital versus labor 
struggle supposed to be raging in this and various other lands 
(vide the speeches of professional agitators and other parasites 
who have attached themselves to the working-man), we have a 
very pronounced opinion on the subject of ‘‘ Trades Unions,” as 
they are called. We have always given our hearty support to the 
cause of honest labor, but we seriously believe that it would be 
to the interest of every working-man if laws limiting the action of 
these unions in some of their self-arrogated functions could be 
passed. We are, perhaps, too old here, and our trade organiza- 
tions have gained too much headway already to have their wings 
clipped at present, but in a comparatively young country, where 
every man is of necessity a worker in some sphere, the subject is 
worthy of serious attention ; it is as important to the future wel- 
fare, the progress and prosperity of the community, as the much 
agitated and hotly discussed land question, and it is our opinion 
that if working-men will give the matter their serious attention 





Seaverns’ Pianoforte Actions. 

HE fact that Mr. George W. Seaverns, the action 

manufacturer in Cambridgeport, Mass., has been able to hold 
his trade for more than thirty-two years, is in itself an evidence 
that the work he produces must be excellent in every detail and 
must have given, as it still does, thorough satisfaction both to the 
piano manufacturer and the agents and dealers. Mr. Seaverns’ 
factory, which is located at No. 113 Broadway, Cambridgeport, 
Mass., was established as far back as 1851, before the great ma- 
jority of our present manufacturers had started in business. He 
has supplied many of the leading houses with his actions, and 
counts to-day among his customers the following well-known firms: 


Henry F. Miller. .....-sccccscccscccceces .++.+.Boston, Mass. 
Mason & Hamlin........ éocets nehesdbe abeeeas te " 
C. C. Bros & Co... cecceccscrccssccens tas 2 lS er 
Woodward & Brown.......... Sebo tc LS ee = ss 
Guild, Church & Co.......... Pre ee ee = 
EE Ess oP ce etcades cba wees) erry eee - “¢ 
Hallett & Cumston.......... Liachata we eeanee st = 
Wm. Bourne & Son.............6- cae Nein oil ig ” 
Z, &G. TAP, 2.66.00. ¢o:0.0 cube 640 oe e's er New York. 


Mr. Seaverns’ factory is fitted up with the latest and most ex- 
act machinery, and he uses only the best material. There is no 
doubt that such firms that have not tried the Seaverns action 
would do well to order sample actions. Mr. Seaverns is thor- 
oughly trustworthy, both as a manufacturer and a business man. 


Cc. C. Briggs & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

The firm of C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston, are now 
more busy than at any previous time in their business experience, 
and find themselves obliged to work nights in order to satisfy the 
demands of trade. During the past year the firm have made a 
special effort to improve their goods in every detail which goes to 
make a good piano, and although they have been obliged to add 
somewhat to the prices of their goods and meet the extra cost, yet 
they feel more than satisfied that good work will pay in the end, 
and they are fully determined that the piano of their manufacture 
shall excel and achieve a reputation for real worth to the pur- 
chaser. 














He Wants Small Organs. 
The following letter was received by a music dealer 
in this city. The address on the envelope read : 


TO ENY MusIC 
STORE, 


NEWYORK. 


and the letter, with its unique orthography says ‘‘to hoom this 
May Come Be for—as I Wish to know What you Sell those Small 
organs at as i Saw and agent Seling them at $5.00 each i am liv- 
ing ip the Bes Country for Selling them. Ples Write me ond 
the Subject and Give me ful prises. 
J. R. WELTON, 

Weldon, Houston co. tcxos.”’ 








B. J. Lang recently gave an organ concert at Hav- 
erhill, Mass., when he was assisted by Mrs. Julia Houston West, 





they will agree with us.— 7he Australasian. 


Miss H. C. McLain, and Messrs. Parker and Winch, vocalists. 

















Margins for the 


Satisfactory 


Trade. 


— oOo 


USIC, of FULL ORGAN RANCE, only eight and one-half inches 
wide, containing not only the notes, but also perforations for the 
EXPRESSION which operate the stops and swells. 
Reed Organ in the world. 


re 





Prof. M. GALLY, * “"iiw ‘vor. 


The best toned 




































































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


* THE RENOWNED + 


NEW ENCLAND 
CABINET ORCANS. 


A Few of the MANY Reasons why these Instruments 


Of Their Power and Volume of Tone; Of Their Originality in Invention ; 

Of Their Perfection in Voicing; Of Their Beautifully Designed Cases; 

Of Their Faultiess Construction; and of Their Adaptability for ALL USES. 
2 _ 


OUR INSTRUMENTS ARE Oy 5b se Wn OS DEALERS WANTING 


4. Model for All | ee | li iy First-class Goods 


, HH f 
als jpacefiel iyo IN EVERY PARTICULAR, 


A Copy of None. <7 —— ~f Please Ewamine and Test the 


Truth of these Claims. 


Read the Verdict of the Press and the 


| ns . . if 
ear SA ne. HiSet 0 ma. Sf gee era(li \ The Oldest and Most Reliable Houses in 


d ith us, 
orders with us the Trade handle these Instru- 


Any information cheerfully furnished on ae Sates nen ~ % i ments with the greatest 
application. iAieataaadaamaed | Satisfaction. 


oe) 


THE ABOVE TRUTHS MAKE THIS 


FOR THE ARTIST; FOR THE AMATEUR; FOR THE CHURCH 
OR CHAPEL; FOR THE HOMES AND PARLORS; and FOR 
ALL CLASSES AND PLACES. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW? ENCLAND ORCAN Co., 


Nos. 1297 and 1299 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Send for New Catalogue, containing many New Styles, will be ready January 1, 1884. 
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Manufactured by ¢ C. F. Martin & Co. 


was NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, 
Madame De GONI | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 





but deem it unnece 


also in Europe 


and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS, Dr JANON, 
»ssary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
| and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unites States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


[Importers of all kinds of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, 


etc., etc., etc. 





+ + + + ATES 
PEA OF GT ~-—. 2 
are AT PRESENT used and en- 
dorsed by the very best OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT COMPANIES, ARTISTS, 


MUSICIANS, THEATRES, and the 
MUSICAL PUBLIC GENERALLY, 






MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


—AND— 


sw. PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


throughout the United 


Canada and Europe. 


HAINES BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Catalogues free on application. 


No. 97 Fifth Avenue, ba 
sf eeainagi y Suit AMERICAN DRGAK (0,, 








THE 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PI ANOPORTES. 


These In struments have been before the public for 
| nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


stablishes them as UNFQUALE wth in Tone, 
Workmanship and Durability 


i 
oer 
»— 
= | 
rei 
— — | 
low 


ie 





FACTORY, 





Worcester, Mass. 


F. CONNOR, 





Which e 
Touch, 








“PP iz A at i Cc) MS __ | Every Praxo Fouty Warranrep ror Five Years. 
WM. KNABE & CO. 
Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


“= a CORTADA & CO. 


23 EAST 14th 8T,, NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK. 


admit they are the 





p America. §2" Send for Catalogue. 


‘. I Pianos 
Tuned and Reg 


»t shipped before being thoroughly 


ulated 








$5 to $20 seres.eitome Semrizr wore ssccee | Tmporters and Publishers of Music. | 
Pianos one Or wigs 3 for Sale and to Ren‘. 
19 A WEEK, $12a day at home easily made ostl 1 
$1 y) : =F te tiga vostly | Dealers in all ki f MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ugusta, Maine, | and MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


| t#~ Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


NHENAY FE MMLLER 


" PIANO-FORTES 





Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts ol! 
the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 


te 


LOUIS 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
CHARLES KUNKEL, 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
FRANK GILDER, 


MAAS, EDMUND NEUPERT, 


GUSTAVE SATTER, 
CALIXA LAVALLEE, 


S. LIEBLING, HENRIETTA MAURER, EDWARD B. PERRY. 
Ke 


2S) W AREROOMS > =o 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GEORGE P.BENT, B. F. BAKER 


GROWH ARAN, “sso 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 
CELICAGO : 


81 and 83 Jackson 
FANSAS Crity: 
1304 St. Louis Avenue. 





486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BILLINGS PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY OV 
BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street, 


“Ef. “U “NU “Ho BR F NEW YORK. — 


FPIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGELT. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


, F, HUNER, Stl, S13 & 515 W. 420 St, N.Y. 





Street. 








C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 








CRANE « OHAPUIS, 


13 University New York, 


FELT 


Place, 


MANUFACTU RE RS. 


BENT PIANOS) 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 
Best Medium-PFriced Fiancos in the Werld. 


MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK. | 


6a" Write for Catalogue and Prices to R, M. BENT “& CO. 


ANNO 











Piano and Organ Hardware 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.). N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & C0. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t® AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 


NEW YORK. 





cH RISTIF 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


AA cH 
CHRISTIE & SON, 2.9 to 223 W, 36th St., N.Y, 
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Sent lor Prices of the p A C KK A rm LD O R C A \} Mannfactured by te 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 


LL our Pianos have my patent Agré affe Bell Metal Ba rangement, patented 
F EK F | Jul y. 1872, 4 ane Ne yvember, 187 one wy [ pr ights have my pateni me etal 
action ses cee st ne Ans patented I 77,and Ma , 1878, whi 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caus oa the 1 to be = pee ed by compete bey agea 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN Co. 


REMOVED FROM WORCESTER, MASS. MASIMUM QUALITY. MINIMUM FPRICE. 
FACTORY, FOXCROFT. ME. —*-THE BEST ORGAN FOR THE DEALER. -*— 


WE MANUFACTURE 


CABLE & SONS, | eres a 4 Ty reer 
” Musical Instrument Manufactory. ERS Grand, Upright and Sq 


Square and Upright Pianos. ce | 21 < oe or PIAROFORIES 


IANO OF HIGHEST GRADE ONLY 











THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 














Factory, 552 to 554 W. 38th Street, New York. 
cr Sre Casu Prices, 


And des ctive spre dei ynsible dealers en of 
the country where wea ot repr nted. 


WM. SCHAEFFER, R NOS E ris gues prcr-rearhed aie d upon sonal atio 
STANDA Ll VERS & POND PIANO CO. 
MANUFACTURER OF BAND ruSTROMEIITS = ci E Me 597 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SgUare ANG Upright Plans, z+ seams strvt, weston, was STRAUCH BROS. 


STASLIC (SHED 1847. 





logue and Price List 


Gen Send for Cat 











456 West 37th Street. New York. SAMUEL PIERCE, sian.” Sema Sa ee 
GEORGE W. SEAVERNS, ""~ssnns: ~~" DIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


| Largest Organ Pipe ato in the World. 
Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT METAL AND WOOD 








fe | | bs A”? DTK a 
Piano- forte x Kotions, “gem _— “4 BEH Ni N F P TAN OS, 


4 specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 


No. 113 BROADWAY, VOICED wor: - both Flu opm on SQ 
‘OICED WORK both Flue and Re RAND, SQUARE AND UPRICHT 
+ > 


is also prepared to furnish the be as aa alit of Organ | 


CAMBRIDGEFORT, MASS. Keva. Action, Wires, Knobs, & r w 
¥ ee __.| Warerooms, No. 15 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


JULIUS BAUER & 00, OPERA P7252 











Piano Manufacturers, rane Couttiueand oaiendaedtcodtaane 
156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 1 tg:t anata PEEK & SON, 124 & 126 West 35th Street, NEW YORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS fife rca oncan ano Pano (ij PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS, 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 
The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, tw 











Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, 


through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually - — 
Cifice and Factories, ITHACA. N. Y. 


growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years, plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 


J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. System to resist strain and climatic effects diet re warran 
s " sys s t ts, , r ted fort 
~ > SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.==> prise hey engege: : ee ee 
ew York City Warerooms, years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 
No, 26 West Twenty-Third Street. A. BAUS, Manager, the Duplex rapidly to the front, 





Novelty in styles a great feature. 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


Highest Standard of Excellence. Lowest Possible Prices, (® Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 
WARFROOMS: 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRED ST., NEW YORK. | Manufacturers of PIANOFORTES. 


E:. G. teagan <r? -igsiedrian aa BE Ong iscrvnees oO 
diedconamen tac adieaaenaenaiee ae quare $ *~Up right Tihemeest ortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


“BAY STATE ORGAN wai ai ita 1: 


pO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH C. B. HUNT & CO., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


ONS are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


r Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case ane Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 





A cable dispatch announces that at the International Industrial Exhibition (1883) now in progress 
(1883) ac AMSTEKDAM, N&THERLANDS, these Organs have been awarded the 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 


Being the VERY HIGHEST AWARD, ranking above the GOI.D MEDAL, and given only for EXCEP 
TIONAL SUPER-EXCELLENCE, Thus is centieued the unbroken se ies of triumphs of these Organs at 


EVEKY GR*KAT WORKLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION FOR -IXTEEN YEARS, no other 


Amrrican Organs having been found equal to them in any. The record n>w stands: 
P ‘ARES, | dey NNA, SANTIAGO, PHILA., | PARI. = saere RDAM, 
1867 1873, 1875. 1876, | 187 1883, 
FRANCE. AU STRIA. CHILI. U. S. AMERICA. | FRANCE. ITALY. NETHEKLANDS. 














IS EQUALLY EMPHATIC. 


THE TESTIMONY OF MUSICIANS 





¥ 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 (dated October, 1883) is now ready, and will 
be sent free, including MANY NEW STYLES-the best assortment and must attractive Organs we have 
ever offered, One Hundred Styles are fully describ d and illustrated, adapted to all uses. in plain and 
elegant cases in natural woods, and supe:bly decorated in gold, silver and colors. Prices, ®22 for the 
smallest size, but having as much power as any single Reed Organ, and the characteristic Mason & Hamuin 
excellence, up to 900 for the largest size. 


t Filty styles between $100 and $200. sSoid also for Kasy 
Payments. Catalogues free. 





THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
154 Tremont St., Boston 46 East 14th St. (Union *quare), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 
Re te te 





C. C. BRICCS & CoO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 

















BEER BROS.&CO 


ys 
_.% 292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 
pr NEW YORK CITY 
te: 


Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos '° 


Cor. ‘West Twentv-Ninth ot. te, 
_NEW YORK c ITY. s 








CEO. WOODS Co., 


No. 608 Washington Street, Boston, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
PARLOR ORGANS. 


Mass. 








Grand, Square § Upright 





KURTZN 


Nos, 106, 108 & 110 BROADWAY, 
<> BUFFALO, N.Y. & 


PIANOEURTES 








HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago: Market and Powell 


20 East Fourteenth Street, New York: 
Streets. San Franciseo, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


indorsed by Liszt. Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro. 
Abt, Paulus, ‘Vitiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


Washington, D. C.. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 











% LS TALBLISILE DD 1S 3:3. %— 


WOODWARD &«& BROWN,! 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 









No 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 

The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full | 
for Five Years. 

Adiress E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street- Albany, N.Y. 

Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 



































‘HAVE NO SUPERIOR” 


The Trade Invited to Test 


‘Quality and Price. 


CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms. | 


» RICHMOND, INDIANA. 












SONVId 


dsVH 








LOCKWOOD PRESS. 74 Duane Street, New York. 











